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FCEDITORIAL 


Doing Well Not 10 do well may be to do our duty 
Enough only partially. To do our best 
ought to be our real aim. A runner may do well 
in a race, and yet come short of doing his best. 
When a student was anticipating his first appearance 
in the inter-collegiate games, a friend, by way of 
encouragement, said: “If you do not get the gold 
medal, you may win the silver one.” The reply came 
quickly, “ I never try for a second prize!” In any 
sphere of action, doing one’s best is the true measure 
of his success. It is quite possible for a superintendent 
or teacher to do well in his special field of effort, with- 
out doing all that he might. No one ought to be 
satisfied to fall short of his own best possibilities. 
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The Best Nothing is too good for the chil- 

for the Children dren. Many things are inappropri- 
ate for them, or ill adapted to them, or unappreciated 
by them ; but this is just as true of grown people. The 
children have the same right to what is best for them 
as their elders have. In nothing is this truer than 
in literature. Many teachers—day-school or Sunday- 
schiol—have an idea that they can write verse “ good 


enon hb for the little ones.” Nothing is much easier 


than to write poor verse for the children, nothing 
much more difficult than to do high-class work in 
this field of letters. Home-made bread and home- 
made pies are often of the very best—but not always. 
Home-made verses for the children to sing or to 
recite are sometimes of the best—but not often. 


os 


Wise Resting Wise resting is often the best prepa- 
for Wise Working ration for wise working. There are 
times when a nap of fifteen minutes would give a 
preacher or a teacher better preparation for efficient 
service, in his line of working, than would an hour of 
tired studying. And many a mother who sits up late 
at night, in order to finish her day’s work, would have 
less work behind-hand if she went to bed earlier and 
waked up fresher. Dr. Bushnell once said, in coun- 
seling a young pastor as to his studies: “In your 
studying, work when you work, and rest when you 
rest. Take hold sharp, and let go sharp.” There is 
wisdom in this counsel. It has, in fact, passed into 
an adage, that “ men who are fastest asleep when they 
are asleep, are widest awake when they are awake.” 
“Dead and alive” people are practically worth 
nothing either as dead or as alive. 
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There is no person in the world of 
whom a man’s estimate is more 
likely to be mistaken than that which he forms of 
himself. The record which the phonograph makes 
of the voices of our friends we at once recognize as 
true to fact, within the limitations imposed by the 
imperfection of the apparatus. But no one recog- 
nizes his own voice when ground out to him again by 
the machine. That alone seems unnatural and past 
recognition. The reason is that we never hear our 
own voices from the same position as that from which 
we hear the voices of others. 


A Stranger 
‘to One’s Self 


We are, in fact, worse 
placed for ascertaining the quality of the volume of 
sound we send forth than is anybody else within 
hearing. Just so is it with our estimates of what we 
are, and of what we are capable. We are too near 
to what is to be weighed, measured, and appraised, to 
take its true dimensions and ascertain its quality. 
We are associated with others in life that we may 
learn what we are ourselves. 
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Man has a great weakness for the 
superlative. This is, indeed, most 
often a sign of a certain consciousness of weakness ; 
for it is not necessary to be always striving to bolster 
up that which is inherently strong. We feel a sense 
of achievement in knowing that something is first or 
last, or highest or lowest, Some years ago the public 
was quite excited over a newspaper story of the 
“ wickedest man in New York.” That superlative 
syllable “ est” gave the story its principal interest to 
tens of thousands of readers. In the Columbian 
Exposition the railroad exhibit showed a number of 
“ first” locomotives. To the casual obServer it might 
have seemed that everything came first, but the close 
reader saw that one was the first patented in America ; 
another, the first really practicable and serviceable 
engine of its time ; another, the first to move on rails; 


Our True Superlative 


another, the first practical propulsion by steam on 
land ; another, the first actual railroad train in the 


world ; another, the first recorded idea of steam pro- 
pulsion ; another, the first self-moving land carriage. 
A contemporary says that “ Hamlet’s brutality to 
Ophelia is perhaps the hardest thing to understand in 
Shakespeare.” The mind seems to seek rest in ex- 
tremes. We find a kind of satisfaction in knowing 
that whatever month we have just been through has 
been the hottest or coldest or dryest or wettest on 
record. Some persons are grievously disappointed if 
they find that they are not the first to receive or to 
communicate a bit of news. School prizes are awarded 
for the “ best essay,” or for passing the “ best exami- 
nation.” Yet in how few instances is this “ best” a 
fair test of that which is best worth testing! How 
little do we know of the circumstances of the case in 
which we applaud one as better than another! There 
is a true superlative of growth,—one which says that 
we have progressed, that we are at our best to-day 
because we are better than we were yesterday. There 
is no consciousness of weakness in this. It measures 
the present self against the past self; it recognizes that 
no person, no institution, no church, no Sunday- or 
day- school, can hold its own unless it grows better by 
aiming to be always at its best. If we go not forward, 
we go backward. The superlative degree to which 
we should most aspire is that in which we are always 
at our best, no matter how much worse our fellows 
are than we. 
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Gospel Simplicity 


ry.O SAY that the religion of Jesus is for little 

children, for the feeble, for those who are already 
failing in health, is to say with strong logic that such 
a religion must be the simplest thing in the world, that 
its essence must be a unity, a single conception, an 
idea capable of being received by the least, the small- 
est, the most limited, rational being. It must be “a 
one that shall be all.” 

Religion begins at the point of contact of the 
human soul with God. This contact once effected, 
the widening, enlarging process begins, and con- 
tinues, limited only by what the soul can know of 
God. Religion is a spark kindled by the touch of 
God’s being. The light and heat latent in that touch 
will intensify until the soul is aflame. In the words 
of Dante, 

“ This is the spark 
Which afterwards dilates to vivid flame.” 


The actual simplicity of the fundamental gospel is 
such that we probably have no conception of it, 
owing to the dulness of our spiritual insight. But 
we may obtain a clearer idea of the absoluteness of 
this simplicity by the consideration that Jesus ac- 
cepted the coming of little children to him as the 
symbol of the reception by the human heart of his 
illimitable salvation. We have much to learn from 
this. Many little ones are our teachers both in re- 
gard to the great simplicity of what is to be believed 
and in regard to the way of receiving it; for mary 
of them have received the love of God to them as 
simply as their undeveloped nature and the oneness 
and sublimity of the truth demand. 

In the case of the dying thief, therc might be said 
to have been required an almost terrible simplicity, 
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owing to the urgency of the situation. It was the 
intense lightning-flash of spiritual illumination that 
showed him in that hour just two things with intense 
and awful simplicity. They were his own need and 
his Saviour’s dying love. The vastness of that love 
as it filled the heaven of his soul and all the farthest 
heaven of his thought overcame the terrible desper- 
ateness of his need with an unspeakable sweetness. 

It must have been that at such a time, and under 
such conditions, everything but the essentials. of sal- 
vation should have been forgone. Everything not in 
the strictest sense necessary must have been stripped 
away. What was left in that supreme and final 
moment, too poignant for any but absolute necessi- 
ties? The perception, vivid and soul-moving, of his 
own need of that very love then and there consum- 
mating its sacrifice for him, a guilty, dying man. 
His reception of that love was the point of contact, 
the point of salvation, which was to widen and en- 
large forever. It was that spark of divine love 
received in utter simplicity by a believing soul which 
was to illuminate it to all eternity with quenchless 
light. There was no time or space for the wrappings 
All must be reduced 


Nothing but what must 


or the ceremonies of religion. 
to the lowest possible terms. 
be could be at such atime. The contact of this par- 
ticular sinful one with his Saviour was unique and 
unparalleled in its circumstances and surroundings, 
but universal in the essence of the great transac- 
tion. 

The soul-clasp, the divine alliance between the soui 
and its Saviour, was sealed on two crosses, standing 
at midday beneath the Syrian sun. The last agonies 
of mortal anguish in the two who formed it coriduced 
not to anything which was needless at that moment; 
only the needful thing was done. The fact of sinner- 
ship was felt and acknowledged. The other greater fact 
of Saviourhood in another was believed. This is the 
It 
is from this point as a center that the light and glory 
of it can all be evolved, and from which it radiates, 
filling the universe of man’s being with the splendor 
of love. 


point to which the whole gospel can be reduced. 


The fact of our need and God’s love is dual in form. 
But the need and the love are complementary, and 
the fact of salvation is comprehended under the one 
unity of God’s love to the soul. When the soul 
receives this, the salvation point has already begun 
its glorious unfolding, its never-ending enlargement. 
In the case of the dying thief, the unfolding was not 
largely accomplished in time, since, at its initial point, 
he was already on the outmost verge of time; and 
the mortal darkening of the natural life and of the 
natural sun was swiftly drawing on its deep eclipse. 
But the deathless luster had begun, the effulgence that 
was to glow increasingly forever. 

When we look at things under the “ form of eter- 
nity,”"—that is, with all the time elements removed, 
—when only essentials, and when that which would 
always and everywhere be essential alone remains, 
do not these two facts of our need and God’s love 
stand out alone in vivid and in terrible simplicity ? 
The inestimable, unspeakable knowledge which saves 
the soul is this: “God loves me, a sinner,” and Jesus 
Christ is the proof and incarnate expression of that 
love. 

What was it but pure love that spoke when from 
the central bitter tree the answer fell, “ To-day thou 
shalt be with me in Paradise ” ? 
of salvation how simple, how easily comprehended, 
even in the gathering darkness of the failing mind! 
How intense its simplicity ! 


But this beginning 


How overwhelming the 
love conveyed! How easy for the human spirit to 
yield itself to such an embrace of love! 

But while this point of attachment is so simple that 
even a child can understand that God loves him, al- 
though unworthy, what a power of expansion it con- 
tains within it,—as little apprehended, as impossible 
A 
life is to expand from it as complex and beautiful iu 
| its variety of impulses, thougits, and acts, its adora- 


to apprehend, as is the intensity of its simplicity. 
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tions and its loving sacrifices, as the power within it 
is exhaustless and divine. 


“A revelation new 
Of what thy grace can do, 
O God, be mine! 
The need is all my own, 
The grace is thine alone,— 
Grace deep as need make known, 
Thy love divine!” 





A man who is wilfully in the wrong 


Promises 


in God's Sight ° | of course, inconsistent. He knows 


that he ought to do right, but, being 
determined not to, he tries to excuse himself to himselfand 
to others for not doing his duty, One of his foolish excuses 
is that his duty isn’t his duty, or that he isn’t sure that 
it is. This truth was put by Joshua, the leader of Israel, 
when be asked the assembled tribes to clioose between 
the true God and false gods, ‘ Ye are witnesses against 
yourselves,” he said, “that ye have chosen you the Lord, 
to serve him.” That is, in former days they had been 
known as his people, yet they were not doing their duty 
as his people, and he asked them to be consistent, even 
though it might seem inconsistent, by coming back to 
God’s service, which they had deserted. An Illinois 
correspondent seems to be troubled just at this point, 
and writes concerning a statement in the Illustrative 
Applications : 

H. Clay Trumbull says, on the lesson for September 21, 
“There is no person living who hasn’t promised God, or prom- 
ised himself in God’s sight, that he would be true and faithful 
in God’s service.” I wish he would kindly explain. 
preacher failed in this. 
God so do? 


Our 
Would a man who acknowledged no 


Every man has at one time or another believed in 
God or gods, and has promised that he would do what 
he thought was right in the sight of God, or the gods, 
and there is no man living who has been always con- 
sistent with his best impulses and resolves, That is the 
truth which was emphasized by Joshua, and which is 
reiterated in the Illustrative Applications. There are 
times when even the avowed unbeliever shows the 
existence of a belief. 


“‘ And lips say, ‘ God be pitiful,’ 
Who ne’er said, ‘ God be praised.’ 











The Harbor Song 


By Frank Dempster Sherman 


N INE are the arms, and mine the breast, 
Where the tired children of the deep, 
Secure from danger, dream and rest 
And give themselves to sleep. 
Mine, too, are the untiring lips 
That sing the tears from sailor eyes, 
And mine the cradle of the ships, 
And mine their lullabies, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Cra 


Arabia according to the Latest 
Discoveries and Researches 
Second Article 


By Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel 


LMOST everything that we possess in the line of 
new and important inscriptions, since the acquisi- 
tion of the so-called Osiander inscriptions in London, 
and the unfortunately often unreliable copies of Halévy 
in Paris, we owe to the four exploring tours of Edward 
Glaser to Arabia. This is especially true of his third in 
1888, and the fourth from September, 1892, to spring, 
1894. 

On account of the remarkable place where they were 
found, the numerous, but unfortunately mostly frag- 
mentary, inscriptions copied by Julius Euting at el-Oela, 
in Northern Arabia,-in 1884, and afterwards edited by 
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D. H. Miiller, of Vienna, must also be mentioneth 
Their real significance, however, was set forth later by 
Glaser (in his sketch, Vol. Il). A part of these frag- 
ments, like most of the inscribed stones obtained by 
Glaser on his second journey (1885), and afterwards sold 
to the British Museum, belong to the texts written in the 
Minean dialect, which, on account of their linguistic 
character, and probably also the time of their composi 
tion, must be regarded as older than the Sabean, and; 
according to Glaser, reach even into the second millenium 
before Christ. 

Through another portion of the fragments from which 
Euting took squeezes, we get acquainted with the so, 
called Libyanian inscriptions, which present an entirely 
new style and manner of writing. Their languuge ap: 
proaches closely the later written dialect of Northern 
Arabia, but has still the article in the older form han: 
(or ha-), almost identical with the Hebrew. The writing 
is a variety of the alphabet used in Southern Arabia, and 
the people are the band Lihydn, also mentioned by the 
Arabian authors. These lived, as Glaser has correctly 
stated, originally in the east of Arabia, whence they 
probably also brought their writing; then, between the 
decline of the Nabatean Empire and the appearance of 
Muhammad, perlraps about A. D. 800-400, they founded 
a little empire in Northwestern Arabia, until finally (in 
the neighborhood of Mecca) they were absorbed by the 
well-known tribe of the Hudhailites. 

But let us return to Glaser’s journeys, the third of 
which will be always memorable for his visit to Marib, 
the old capital of the Sabeans, which he pursued in 
March, 1888, and lasted five weeks. Before him, only 
two Europeans had successfully accomplifhed.the dan- 
gerous trip from San‘A, the seat of the Ottoman governor, 
to ancient Saba, three to four days’ journey distant, and 
quite beyond the reach of Turkish authority, These two 
were Mr. Arnaud, a French apothecary, who, in 1843, 
stayed for three days in Marib, and copied there some 
dozens of smaller inscriptions; and Professor Josepli 
Halévy of Paris, whose sojourn in M4rib in 1871 lasted 
but six hours, It was reserved for Glaser to get fully 
acquainted with the famous Sabean metropojis, where he 
remained for more than a month as the guest of ‘the 
sheriff of Marib, and whence he brought a rich collection 
of about three hundred inscriptions. In the first part 
of his sketch (Vol. I, History), distributed among the 
members of the Oriental Congress at Stockholm, but, 
unfortunately, not yet published, Glaser spoke of the 
most important results of his third journey, and espe- 
cially of his visit to Marib. This report attracted at that 
time much attention, and I am glad to be able to stqae 
here that before the end of this year the first (historical) 
part of his sketch will be completed. 

The most interesting of the numerous texts from MArib 
and its nearest surroundings, and at the same time the 
longest of all inscriptions from South Arabia hitherto 
known, are the so-called Sirw&h inscription, written at 
the end of the rule of the Sabean priest-kings (about 
700 B. C., or perhaps a few centuries earlier), and the 
two steles referring to the famous dam of Marib, the 
second of which contains also new historical dates, and, 
being dated itself, can be regarded as the latest Sabean 
inscription (A. D. 542). It consists of not less than a 
hundred and thirty-six short lines, and informs us of the 
successfully suppressed revolt against the Ethiopic rule 
then established in Southern Arabia («ince A. D. 525), 
and in connection with this fact of a rupture of the dam 
just mentioned, which was built about a thousand years 
earlier. The Ethiopic king of whom the inscription 
speaks, Ramliis (or Ramhis), was so far not even nomi- 
nally known, although the name of his viceroy, Abraha, 
who is also mentioned in the inscription, was familiar to 
scholars. Besides, we are informed that when peace was 
concluded with the rebels, the two then predominant 
powers, Rome (Byzantium) and Persia, and their North- 
Arabian vassals, the prince of the Ghassanides, Harith 
(Aretas) bin Gabalat, and the king of Hira (on the 
Euphrates), al-Mundhir, who is mentioned so frequeutly 
in the old Arabic poems from the time before Muham- 
mad, were represented by ambassadors. Like several 
other post-Christian inscriptions, partly known before 
Glaser’s journeys, this text is dated according to a so far 
unknown era, which various scholars had supposed to be 
the era of the Seleucides. The year of this era men- 
tioned in otr inscription is the year 657. The researches 
of Glaser (to whom I am indebted for the present sum- 
mary of contents) have, however, proved beyond doubt 
that the era in question is not that of the Seleucides, but 
an era commencing with the year 115 B.C., and which 
is probably national Subean. By what event it was 
cuused we do not know; perbaps by the first breaking 















of the dam,—an accident which, subsequently, repeat- 
edly occurred, and of which, even at Muhammad’s time, 
Arabian writers have much to tell. This incident is said 
to have caused even the migration of a whole tribe,— 
a thing that scarcely can have been a mere figment of 
the brain. Accordingly, this inscription was written in 
A. D. 542, shortly after the war which Byzantium and 
Persia—or, rather, Ghassan and Hira—had carried on 
against each other (in A. D. 640). 

This inscription, which, from its Christian opening 
(“in the power of the All-merciful and his Messiah 
and the Holy Ghost”), also has a certain signifi- 
cance for church history, throws light upon the last 
period of Sabean history. But the aforesaid Sirwah 
inscription is of greater importance for Semitic an- 
tiquity. In part, it had already been copied by Halévy, 
but the suspicious Bed’ween had taken his copy away 
from him, Glaser, however, succeeded in copying the 
whole large inscription of about a thousand words,—in- 
deed, he even managed to take a splendid squeeze of it. 

In different passages of his sketch (I, 62 f.; II, 89, 166, 
243, 285, 294, 435, 449, 451, 463 f.) Glaser refers, in a 
more or less detailed way, to the contents of this highly 
interesting inscription. According to his statements, it 
was written by the priest-king (mukarrib) Kariba-il Watar, 
son of Dhamar-‘ali, who flourished shortly before the 
period of the “ kings” of Saba, His predecessor (proba- 
bly his grandfather, Jada‘-il Bayyin) had already carried 
on 4 successful war against the empire of Ma‘in arid that 
of Kataban, in consequence of which the king of Katabin 
became an ally of Saba, while Ma‘in collapsed into ruins, 
or, at the most, was limited to its former capital, Karna’u. 
Kariba-il prides-himself on having a ‘Whole number of 
towns of the Minean empire, among them especially the 
former second capital of Ma‘in, Jathil, surrounded with 
walls, and consecrated to the god Almak-hu of Saba. 
Several other smaller empires—as Harim, Nashan, etc.— 
are mentioned besides as having been humiliated, and 
the names of the devastated towns, as well as the number 
of the killed and prisoners, are stated. 

The fortunate discovery of this inscription, and the 
study of the former Minean inscriptions made known by 
Halévy, all of which presuppose a large Minean king- 
dom situated in the G6f! of South Arabia, with the two 
centers Ma‘in (or, Karné’u) and Jathil, have caused 
Glaser to draw a conclusion. of great historical impor- 
tance; namely, that, though Erathosthenes (about 250 
B. C., quoted by Strabo) still speaks of four great nations 
in South Arabia, the Mineans, Sabeans, Katabdnians, 
and Hadhramautians, ‘who are ruled by kings,” the 


Minean kingdom known from inscriptions must chro, 


nologically be plaeed before the rise of the Sabean power. 
Glaser’s chief reason for this theory Was the strange 
absence of mutual mentioning each other, both in the 
Minean and Sabean inscriptions. If, notwithstanding 
this, we should adhere to the view that the two empires 
existed contemporaneously, we should have to assume, 
in addition, that after the defeat of Ma‘in by Suba (to- 
wards the end of the period of the priest-kings of Saba), 
Ma‘in succeeded once more in effecting a consolidation,— 
a process which naturally could not have taken place 
without a thorough humiliation of the Sabean rival em- 
pire. But neither the Sabéan nor the Minean inscriptions, 
although we now possess a considerable number of both, 
indicate anything of such an event. Consequently we 
shall have to abide by Glaser’s theory, which I, for my part, 
consider one of the most fortunate historical hypotheses. 
This theory is of the greatest historical range, inasmuch 
as from it it follows that, as the most flourishing 
period of the Minean empire, we must consider the cen- 
turies preceding and following 1000 B.C., in a round 
number about 1300 to 700 B. C., or, perhaps more correctly, 
about 1400 (or 1500) to 800 B.C. By this assumption the 
civilization of Southern Arabia was contemporary with 
the Old Assyrian and the Middle Babylonian, as well as 
with the Egyptian of the New Empire. This is at 
present the less remarkable, as it became evident from 
my first article that there existed really, as early as 
about 2000 B.C., a civilization in Arabia which must 
have been very similar to that familiar to us in South 
Arabia, and of which, in ail probability, this latter was 
only a younger branch. 

In the second, the geographical, part of his sketch, 
which was written and published in the interval between 
his third and fourth journeys, Glaser established a num- 
ber of new facts of‘historic biblical nature which are 
not directly connected with his inscriptions. The most 
important of them, involving an entirely new conception 


1The long and very feri'e val'ey of the river Khari, north of 
San’ and northwest of Mar bh. extending from west tw e:si for sev 
eral days’ journey 
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of the significance of Arabia for Semitic antiquity, and 

radically transforming our old ideas of the Arabian 

peninsula, may be briefly stated here. First of all, there 

is to be pointed out what appears to me the final location 

of the famous gold-land Ophir, which, according to 
Glaser, is situated nowhere else than in the east of 
Arabia, and comprises the coast of the present Bahrein 
and its back land, the country of Yemima. In order to 
reach it, Hiram’s or Solomon’s ships had to sail from Elat 
around the whole of Arabia, stopping, in all probability, 
still ata number of ports important for the trade with 
India. This explains the long duration of the whole 
voyage, which, back and forth, lasted three years. 
Glaser proves his theory, among other reasons, by re- 
ferring to the numerous gold-mines in Yemama, which, 
in fact, are known to have still existed in the ninth cen- 
tury before Christ, and reminding us of the riches of 
gold in the same region (the ancient Milukha) at the 
time of Gudea, about 2800 B.C. Besides, he recalls the 
fact that the opposite coast of Elam (the later Persian 
shore) was in ancient times called Apir,—a name identi- 
cal with the Hebrew Ophir, and in later times trans- 
ferred, as he thinks, to the coast of East Arabia, which 
at certain periods was under Elamitic influence. 

In connection with this, we must speak of another 
very important point of Glaser’s new theories; namely, of 
the correct explanation of the spreading of Kush (Kash) 
as a name of nations. While Lepsius (in the Introduc- 
tion of his “Grammar of the Nuba Languages’’) reversed 
the whole matter by assuming that the Kesh (the later 
Kushites of the Bible, and the Kiasu of the Assyrians), 
who can be traced back to the twelfth dynasty in Nubia, 
were the colonists of Babylonia and Elam, Glaser pro- 
ceeds from the only correct view,—that in the earliest 
time we know of but one people called Kash, that of 
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Dr. Edward Glaser ; on his right is an Arab shaykh, of the tribe 
of Al Tu’‘aiman. (From photograph.) 


Elam, the old neighboring country of Babylonia. The 
Babylonian Kassites! invaded Babylonia from Elam 
about 1700 B.C., and founded there a dynasty which 
lasted several centuries. Glaser further proves that 
since ancient times the Elamites, succeeded by the Per- 
sians, attempted to colonize East Africa, from which 
they brcughtslaves and ivory, They went there by way 
of Arabia. This throws light on several so far isolated 
and incomprehensible facts of ancient history; it ex- 
plains especially why, in the so-called list of nations 
(Gen. 10), a number of tribes of South and East Arabia 
appear once us sons of Kush, or Kosh, and another time 
as descendants of Shem.® Several other times, in the Old 
Testament, we meet the name of Kush as designating 
Arabia; for éxample, in 2 Chronicles 14, where we read 
of the campaign of the Kushite Zeraikh against Asa, king 
of Judea. The Septuagint reports him to have come 
with the Masonites, a tribe of Southern Arabia, known 
from Ptolemy, and identical with the later bani Mazin, 
whom we meet in inscriptions from South Arabia under 
the name of Ma’din. The numerous booty.taken from 
them, and comprising tents, sheep, and camels (2 Chron. 
14: 14), points in itself with necessity towards Arabia. 


This is the correct name of these intruders, as Oppert rightly 
emphasizes, and not Kosseans. 

2 It is a similar mixture when oncé the writer ofthe List of Nations 
connects Kush with Misrayim (Egypt), and Canaan with Kham, 
while, on the other side, he calls the Egyptians and the Semiies 
(especially, however, the Arabs) ‘Amu. Both names—Kham and 
‘Amn—have, according to Glaser, the same origin, meaning cer- 
tainly nothing else than the worshipers of ‘Amu, as I have pointed 
out in connection with the divine name ‘Amu in my first article. In 
thix case. however, the Hebrews received th iv Kiam through the 
Sabylonians, as Kham isthe Batyloniau fr ndering of ‘Aiumm (com- 
pare a Lammu-rabi). 
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This is confirmed by the fact that several Sabean priest- 
kings and a king of Saba have the very surname Zirrikh 
(more exactly, Diairrih), The land of Kush referred to in 
the story of the paradise, around which the second river, 
Gikhon, flows, ix, of course, also a part of Arabia. Thos 
leads us to another result very clearly set forth in the sec- 
ond volume of Glaser’s sketch, the chapter on Paradise. 

Upon the question where the ancient Semites located 
Paradise, Glaser gives us the surprising but well- 
founded answer, in the neighborhood of the confluence 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, on the Arabian side, 
There the sacred palm of the city of Eridu grew; there, 
according to the view of the ancient Arabs, the two 
large wadies of Central Arabia opened. The one is the 
Wady er-Rumma, or the Gaihdn; and the other is the 
Wady ed-DawaAsir,—a side wady of which, in the neigh- 
borhvod of Hamdani, still bears the name of Faishin 
(Pishon). This region (the mountain of Mashu) was 
also traversed by Gishdubar! (Nimrod, who, perhaps, 
received his surname “the Kushite”’ from this fact), to 
reach the Isle of the Blessed. As I have formerly dis- 
cussed this very subject in detail in the columns of The 
Sunday School Times (Vol. 33, No. 49), I now leave 
the question of Paradise, and also the second part of 
Glaser’s sketch, containing many other interesting de- 
tails, and turn, before I close this article, to the results 
of his fourth journey (September, 1892, to spring, 1894), 
as far as they have been published. 

This last time also Glaser brought back a collection of 
original monuments equal in value to those of his former 
journeys (at present in the museums of Berlin and Lon- 
don). It has been sold meanwhile to Vienna, where it 
forms a treasure of the Court Museum.” By far the most 
important result obtained by Glaser’s last journey is the 
numerous squeezes of larger inscriptions, taken from 
original monuments which could never be removed, and 
partly from districts never reached before by any Euro- 
pean. For scientific purposes they have the same value 
as the originals, and it is only to be hoped that some 
scientific institute or museum may soon undertake their 
publication, and compensate financially, to some extent, 
the intrepid traveler who, for the attainment of his high 
aim, sacrificed health, energy, and a large amount of 
money. 

Among these squeezes there are especially two groups 
of inscriptions which deserve our attention. For the 
first time we have the authentic text of the larger in- 
scriptions of the Minean kings from the Géf (Ma‘in and 
Barfkish), which only now can be fully utilized for science, 
as Halévy’s copies were mostly insufficient and incom- 
plete. Secondly, we now possess about a hundred texts 
of an entirely new, and so far unknown, species of 
inscriptions; namely, Katabanian royal inscriptions, 

written in the Minean dialect, They are of the greatest 
importance for completing the picture which we can 
draw of the history and civilization of South Arabia, In 
the first volume of his sketch, shortly to be published, 
Giaser will draw the historical results from all the new 
material which we owe to his efforts. But the publica- 
tion of the complete/wording of all these inscriptions, 
and their exact paleographical reproduction, so essential 
for scientific purposes, will only take place after the 
squeezes have been sold, 

Shall I, finally, express my own personal view on the 
importance of the total result to be gained, or already 
obtained, from an investigation of the Arabian inscrip- 
tions for the study of the Bible? It is my conviction 
that Arabia itself will furnish us the direct proofs that 
the modern destructive criticism of the Pentateuch is 
absolutely erroneous. The age of the Minean inscrip- 
tions runs parallel with that of the so-called code of the 
priests. Ifthe former are as old as Glaser believes them 
to be, and the Arabian civilization, as I have proved 
in my first article, already existed at the time of Abra- 
ham, then the laws of the priests of Israel are also 
very ancient. The best proofs for the historical accuracy 
of the Old Testament traditions come more and more 
from without, from the inscriptions of the surrounding 
nations. For this very reason every sum of money spent 
for Semitic epigraphy, whether for Assyro-Babylonian 
excavations, as they are at present so vigorously and 
successfully carried on by the Babylonian Exploration 
Fund of the University of Pennsylvaniayor for the pur- 
chase of squeezes of Minean, Kutabanian, and Sabean 
inscriptions, is well invested. 





1 NoTE —On the basis of strong arguments now read Gilgamesh by 
most Assyriologists.—THE Eprror 

*A general survey of the contents of the inscriptions on these 
siones was given by me at the last Oriental Congress in Geneva 
Scptember, 1*94). I therefore refer my readers to my paper, which 
will shortly be published, in the Transactions of this congress. 

Munich. 
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To One Most Dear 


By Curtis May 


H, LOVED too well to be forgot! Loved still, 
Though on the other hemisphere of life, 

Remote from earth’s vicissitudes and strife, 
I yet do think on thee with thoughts that thrill. 
I never knew what sorrow is until 
Thou didst go forth, nor did I dream how near 
Heaven is, before it welcomed one so dear. 
Life did the crystal cup with memories fill, 
But death alone could raise it to my lips. 
Our souls are still in touch. Thy hopes, thy deeds, 
Beat like an oft-heard song within my brain ; 
Nay, even the faults that made thee human—slips 
Whereby we did cling closer—fit my needs. 
The inner court where joy doth build is pain. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cr 


A Duty Near at Hand 


By Katrina Trask 


ALKING through a flowering woodland redolent 

with summer, my eyes were fixed upon the fleece- 

flecked azure. “This is the way I should like to walk 

through life,” I said, with deeper meaning in my words, 

Just then a chance stumble brought my eyes to earth, 

and, looking back over the path that I had come, I saw 

I had been treading on myriads of tiny insects that had 
been busy in the sun, 

I understood my lesson, The heart must be fixed on 
high, but the eyes must be kept upon the way we tread. 
How striking an illustration, that parable, of life! How 
prone we are to fix our eyes upon some far-off ideal, for- 
getting the duty that lies at our feet, to tread upon God’s 
harmless creatures while we gaze on high, to yearn and 
to aspire while we leave undone the simple duty in our 
path | 

In no phase of life is this more true than in our rela- 
tions with those of our own household. Men and 
women pour their energies and enthusiasms into foreign 
and home missions, factory girls’ societies, newsboys’ 
homes, and girls’ friendly societies, but have no enthu- 
siasms left for those who serve them, take no intelligent 
thought, have no practical scheme for helping, uplifting, 
and elevating, those with whom they come in daily per- 
sonal contact. 

Servants touch the lives of men and women at every 
point, They share the circumstance of home, and, in 
the great crises of life, are the ones on whom we lean. 
It is the servant who takes the new-born child, and bears 
it in her arms; it is the servant who dresses the bride 
for her bridal; and in that final hour when we put off 
our mortality it is usually some faithful family servant 
who straightens the limbs and clothes the mortal remains 
for their resting-place. 

And yetit is a grave and painful truth that servants 
are the last people considered as @ class and as individu- 
als. Another code, another attitude, another rule of 
conduct, from that held towards any other class, seems 
to be held towards them. Whether it is that men and 
women feel they must preserve their dignjty,—forgetting 
that the highest dignity is always blended with courtesy 
and grace; or that they fear familiarity will breed con- 
tempt,—forgetting that means familiarity with the con- 
temptible,—whatever the reason, there is a distinctive 
difference in the treatment of servants, even in little 
things. 

The man who proves his chivalry by his attitude 
towards every woman he meets on the street or in the 
Sunday-school will forget that the maid is a woman in 
remembering that she isa servant. It will never occur 
to him to give her any word of sympathy or greeting ; 
nay, more,—if his breakfast is late, or his coffee is cold, 
he will speak to her as he would not risk speaking to 
another man. 

The woman who is active in altruistic work will econo- 
mize in her household service, and pride herself upon 
her self-sacrifice, not realizing for a moment how un- 
charitably charitable she is to make one girl do the 
work of two; or to press her servants beyond their 
strencth that she may have the more to give. Even 
when just and equal in material ways, she seems, too 
universally, utterly regardless of those finer tones that 
make the harmony of all lives. 

An officer of an altruistic society is reverenced by the 
community as the embodiment of charity and benefac- 
tion, She gives of her money, her time, her strength, her 
energies; she is deeply interested iu foreigu missions, 
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and full of an active sympathy for the down-trodden and 
the unfortunate. i 

Bridget has lived with her for several years, served 
her late and early with a faithful service, has carried her 
dead boy in her arms. When writing to Bridget,— 
which she too seldom does, save to give some order for 
her own comfort or convenience,—she comthences her 
letter “ Bridget,”—no courteous address, no kind begin- 
ning, no personal touch, simply “ Bridget.” A little 
thing, a trifle! But trifles are the index of the greater 
things. ‘It is the little germ that breeds disease, “the 
little rift within the lute” that makes “the music mute.” 
To a tradesman, who might be, perhaps, a coarse and dis- 
sipated man, she would have said “ Dear sir;” had she 
been writing to a Magdalene, she would, doubtless, have 
begun “‘ My dear sister,” flattering herself that she was 
fulfilling the spirit of Christ; butto her faithful Bridget, 
an honest, self-respecting girl, who had touched her life 
at its dearest point, there must be an attitude of superi- 
ority maintained,—and why? 

Respect and proper bearing that have to be fostered 
by such false methods, wither and droop in the first 
adverse wind; a deference that comes only from surface 
measures will have only a surface root. 

There are thousands of triffus like this in the treatment 
of servants, marking an inferiority, setting them apart 
from s|l other classes, their work from all other work,— 
which is estimated at'a lower value, neither to be com- 
pared nob reckoned with other branches of work. 

They are despised, ignored, and the lower classes, 
quick to catch their cues from those they imitate, look 
down upon the servant, and the line is strictly drawn in 
the social relations of the lower classes, to the exclusion 
of servants. 

As long as this is true, there is no incentive nor spur 
to any servants to make themselves proficient and capa- 
ble, to develop themselves along the line of their work. 
Why should one choose an ignoble or a despised profes- 
sion? And so it comes that it is not chosen. Servants 
become servants from pressure of want or stréss of cir- 
cumstance, feeling, as a rule, it is a makeshift, a tem- 
porary thing, a stepping-stone to something higher, and 
take no pains to fit or train themselves. 

Lift the dignity of service, and we shall lift those who 
serve, and, being lifted, they will endeavor to develop 
themselves and become proficient. Treat them always 
with respect, and they will respect themselves; treat 
their work as a vocation, and they will consider it as 
such themselves, and be ambitious to rise in it. 

And why is it not a vocation, a profession? There is 
no differentiation in work as work, How can we tell 
whether the baking of a loaf of bread or the making of 
a statue will be the higher in the ultimate analysis? 
Good work is doing the thing we are most competent to 
do, with our best force, and with our utmost effort to 
make it a success. 

If the mechanic, the cook, and the maid, perform tlreir 
duties well, they deserve as much recognition proportion- 
ately as an artist in any other line of work, and it should 
be given. 

*“ Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” 


It is an evidence of fineness to discern fine action, and 
the prompt response on the part of the employer to fine 
service is not merely a duty owed to the employee, but 
it is a development of his or her own mental and moral 
fiber. 

It would seem to be a natural law of ethics that the 
superior should teach and help the inferior; at least, 
that he should exceed him in generosity. But, alas! we 
exact more than we give, we blame more than we praise, 
we demand more than we supply. We not only demand 
the guid pro quo of so much work for so much wage, but 
we expect that servants will share and bear the emer- 
gencies and necessities and irregularities of our home. 
In thronging pleasures, in sickness, in sorrow, in disease, 
in death, we take it for granted they will continue to 
give out their sympathy in a most practical way, without 
failing; but we are too apt to keep within the lines of 
the agreement on our own side. We are too apt to 
measure with miserly hand the time, the rest, the pleas- 
ure, andoften even the food and accommodations we give 
them; and in our social attitude towards them they are 
treated as though they were either machines or a class 
so far below us that we can have no touch nor sympathy 
nor part with them. 

They are neither machines, nor are they a race apart. 
They are men and women with hearts and souls and 
brains that have needs as well as their bodies; justice is 
their right, sympathy is their due; we are defrauding our 
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neighbor if we neglect to give those dues as far as We 
have the ability. ; 

Whether they are ungrateful or responsive,—these 
neighbors of ours,—disappointing or perplexing, has 
nothing whatever to do with it. All obligation unful- 
filled weakens our own character, and impairs our own 
growth; and, surely, the obligation that springs from 
endowment, opportunity, and superior advantage, is— 
of all obligations—the most binding and arousing. 

To have aad not to give, to know and not to teach, to 
rule and not to love, is to write ourselves unworthy of 
the granted gifts, to prove ourselves unfaithful stewards 
of a lavish trust. , 


Yaddo, Saratoga, N. Y. 
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How Children Earn their Pennies 
in Newfoundland 


By the Rev. Frederic E. J. Lloyd 


HE Island of Newfoundland is, in the early summer, 
a busy scene. Every little settlement of the thou- 
sands that fringe its coast is like a bee-hive. All theset- 
tlers of every sex, age, and condition are busy from early 
morn todewyeve. The fathers, brothers, and sons are out 
in the fishing-bodts, long before dawn, plying hook and 
line in pursuit of the inestimable cod,—the staple product 
of Newfoundland. The fish bite best in the early morning, 
and therefore, unless he and his family are to suffer, the 
wily and prudent father Enows that he must be up before 
the cod, and at work on tlhe fishing-grounds when the 
voracious fish flap their tails and begin to forage for 
break fast. 

So long as the fish are biting freely, there is a good 
deal of excitement among the crew of the fishing-boat ; 
but when they have ceased, a dulness falls upon them, 
and they either go to sleep or haul up their anchor and 
go ashore. 

Troops of little ones always await the arrival of the 
boats, and there is great rejoicing when daddy’s boat is 
well laden with fish. 

In a few moments the largest boat-load of fish is 
thrown up, by means of long forks, from the boats into 
the dressing-house, which stands at the end of a wharf 
projecting a few yards into the sea, into which the offal 
is permitted to fall, The children stand round waiting 
for the heads of the cod, from which they carefully ex- 
tract the tongue,—a delicious morsel,—cure, and, with 
their parents’ consent, preserve for the trader, from whom 
they Will receive payment as their own special privilege. 

And howmany of the pennies the little Newfoundland 
children thus earn go the support of God’s church, no 
cne can say, but I know they are very numerous. 

When the fish have been dressed and salted, then 
comes the process of drying. Here again the little ones 
make themselves very useful. The fish are all sun 
dried, and are laid on flat rocks every morning, where 
they remain all day, until they are well cured. They 
have to be frequently turned, and this is the work of the 
children. The fish are sometimes so large and heavy 
that it takes more than one pair of tiny hands to turn 
them; but then all hands in Newfoundland are willing 
hands, and no work suffers for the lack of them. 

Then, in the fall, when the trading vessels arrive, 
what a time of excitement it is for all, but especially for 
the children! The trading schooner’s cabin is fitted up 
like a city store, and along the well-arranged shelves 
there lie the attractive prints and muslins and ribbons 
and hats that delight the girls, and the whips and tops 
and pistols and other things that gladden the eyes of the 
boys. There are candies, too, of every kind, and story- 
books, and a thousand other articles the very sight of 
which does the hearts of the youthful Newfoundlanders 
good. But all these things are Very dear, and by the 
time thechildren have put by their money for the church, 
and have bought a little gift for daddy or mammy, there 
is not very much left for themselves. But, little or much, 
they are klways content. 

If we had to earn our pennies in the same hard and 
unceriain way as these little northern children, I fancy 
we should at the same time learn something of its true 
value. Perhaps, too, we should increase our offering to 
God’s work. 


Hamilton, O. 
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Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1895 













1. October 6.—The Time of the Judges................cc0-cescseseeee Judg. 2 ; 1-12, 16 
2. October 13.—The Triumph of Gideon....................... Judg. 7 : 13-23 
3. October 20.—Ruth’s Choice. .-.- Ruth 1 : 14-22 
4. October 27.—The Chiid Samuel ..... ... 1 Sam, 3: 1-13 
5. November 3.—Samuel the Judge... ...1 Sam. 7 : 5-15 


6. November 10.—Saul Chosen King..... 
7. November 17.—Saul Rejected.......... 


.1 Sam, 10: 17-27 
Sam. 15 : 10-23 





& November 24.—The Woes of Intemperance. sxeeveeeeeeee LSM. 5 : 11-23 
9. December 1.—David Anointed King..................ccssssesseees 1 Sam. 16 ; 1-13 
10. December 8.— David and Goliath..................cccccccceceeeensees 1 Sam, 17 : 38-51 


11. December 15 —David and Jonathan. ....1 Sam, 20 : 32-42 
12. December 22.—The Birth of Christ...............-.ccccccscscnee coeeeeees Luke 2 . 8-20 
13. December 29.--Review. 
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Study 20.—Saul’s Reign and 
Rejection 


1 Samuel 13-15. 
I, Tae ORGANIZED MATERIAL. 

Saul organizes a permanent army, which he and his son 
Jonathan command, and commences hostilities with the 
Phili-tines. The Israelites rendezvous at Gilgal while a strong 
Piilistine force oecupies Michmash, thus cutting off the sup- 
port of any northern tribes (13: 1-7). Saul waits with his 
dwindling army for Samuel to sanctify the war of indepen- 
dence, but finally offers the burnt offering independently. 
S:imuel suddenly arrives, and reproves Saul for his insubordi- 
nation (13 : 8-14). Saul and his men go up to Gibeah, just 
across a valley from Michmash, and occupy it (13 : 15, 16) ; 
the Philistines plunder the country toward the north and 
west and east, the Israelites being comparatively helpless be- 
cause they had been disarmed during the Philistine subjuga- 
tion (13 : 17-22); to avoid surprise of their main camp, the 
Philistines establish an outpost near the edge of the valley 
(13 : 23). 

Jonathan surprises and destroys this outpost (14: 1-14), 
which occasions a panic in the Philistine army, and its re- 
treat (14 : 15-23). The Israelites pursue, but are rashly 
bound by Saul to taste no food until evening (14 : 24-26). 
Jonathan unwittingly breaks the oath, and the people ure 
caused by their famishing condition to violate the laws con® 
cerning food (14 : 27-35); the consequence of Jonathan’s 
transgressi®n (14 : 36-46). The summary of Saul’s successful 
wars, and of his family (14: 47-52). Saul, commissioned by 
Samuel, goes against the Amalekites (15: 1-9); his wilful 
disobedience of the conditions imposed, and the consequent 
penalty (15 :.10-23); Samuel rejects his dynasty, and ceases 
from all official relations with him (15 : 24-35). 

II. Topics ror Stupy AND Discussion. 

1, Saul’s Early Reign. (1.) The order of events. As far as 
the Bible gives us the details of these years, the events seem 
to occur in the fullowing order: (a.) the throwing off the 
Philistine domination (13 : 1 to 14: 46), the carrying on of 
successful wars with other small nations during an unknown 
period of prosperous years (14 : 47, 48), the act of wilful dis- 
obedience in regard to Amalek (15 : 1-35). (2.) Thelapse of 
time involved. The answer to this can be only conjectural. 
Verse 1 of chapter 13 is not in its original form. Kirkpat- 
ricky in the * Cambridge Bible,” and Hervey, in the * Bible 
Commentary,” agree that it must have read, “ Saul was 
years old when he began to reign, and he reigned and 
two years over Israel.” Compare for parallel statements 
1 Kings 14: 21; 22:42. The verse gives us, therefore, no 
reliable clew as to the lapse of time between Saul’s coronation 
and the Philistine war. 1 Samuel 9: 2, according to general 
usage (comp. Deut, 32: 25; Isa. 62: 25), means that Saul was, 
comparatively speaking, a young man. According to the 
later copies of the Septuagint, he was thirty years old at his 
But in 1 Samuel 13: 2,3; 14: 1, 6, 13-15, etc., 
Jonathan, his son, is a daring and sagacious leader. This 
suggests an interval’ of some years betweén Saul’s accession 
and the victory over the Philistines, Again, verses 47 and 
48 of chapter 14 indicate a considerable lapge of time. Lastly, 
it may be said by anticipation that the events which hap- 
pened after David’s anointing did not probably require more 
than ten years; hence (Acts 13: 21) we must account for some 
thirty yearsin this study. (3.) The success «f his reign. 1Sam- 
uel 14: 47, 48 (comp. Rev. Ver., marg.) testifies to this. Con- 
sider also the implications of 2 Samuel 1 : 22-25. 

2. Saul’s Character. (1.) At his coronation. He seems 
thoughtful (9 : 5), modest (9 ; 21; 10 : 22), full of prtriotic 
ambition (9: 196, “ali that i. in thime heart”), bold and 
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skilful in war (11 : 6-11), prudent (10 : 14-16), generous and 
forbearing (11:13). Is he not represented as a truly high- 
minded earnest man, quite worthy of his high office? (2.) 
At his rejection. He had not merely showed himself foolish 
(13 : 13), distrustful of God, and self-assertive and rash (14: 
24), but he reveals a petty, hypocritical spirit, a readiness to 
shift blame on to others (15: 9, 15, 21),a lack of real humility 
or obedience (15 : 30). (3.) The explanation of this moral 
revolution, Perhaps constant success in war, a steady increase 
of royal power, and a lack of real sympathy with Samuel’s 
ideas and aims, gradually developed and sustained in Saul a 
selfish, self-centered spirit which was fatal to his future use- 
fulness, 

3. The Important Pluce of Samuel. (1.) A religious leader. 
Note that as Jehovah’s representative he was expected to 
commission Saul and his army to fight against the Philistines 
(18 : 8-13), and did order the war against Amalek (15: 1-3). 
In more private religious matters he was also recognized as 
having authority (9 : 13; 16: 2-5). (2.) Of great political 
influence (8:5; 11:7,14; 15: 26-30). (3.) With the true pro- 
phetie spirit. Compare with his rhythmical utterance in 15 : 
22, 23, the following prophetic passages, Isaiah 1: 11-15; Jere- 
miah 6: 20; Hovea 6:6; Amos 5: 21-24, and Psalm 40: 
6-8. (4.) His traits of character. We note that he was stern 
and uncompromising (15 : 33), yet careful to determine and 
execute God’s purpose (8 : 6). 

4. The Portrait of Jonathan, This study introduces us to 
one of the finest characters outlined in the Old Testament. 
We need to gather up the details as they are given,—his 
courage, faith, good sense, heroism. These will be classified 
in a later study. 


KS 
Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 7, November 17, 1895 
Saul Rejected 


GoLpEN Text: To obey is better thin sacrifice.—1 Sam. 
15 : 22. 


’ 
Lesson Text 


(1 Sam. 15 : 10-23. 
Study connection in 1 Samuel 15. 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


10 § Thencamethe wordofthe 10 Then came the word of the 
LorD unto 8am/‘u-el, saying, 11 LorD unto Samuel, saying, It 

11 It repenteth me that I have repenteth me thatI have sect 
set up Saul to be king: for he is up Saul to be king: for he is 
turned back from following me, turned back from following 
and hath not performed my com- me, and hath not performed 
mandments. And it grieved my commandments. And 
Sim/’u-cl; and he cried unto the Samuel was wroth: and he 
Lorp all night. cried unto the Lorp all night. 

12 And when Si&im/u-el rose 12 And Samuel rose early to meet 
early to meet Saul in the morn- Saul in the morning; and it 
ing, it was told Sim/’u-el, saying, was told Samuel, saying, Saul 
Saul came to Cir’mel, and, came to Carmel), and, behold, 
behold, he set him up a place, he set him up a ! monument, 
and is gone about, and passed on, and is gone about, and passed 
and gone down to Gil’gal. on, and gone down to Gilgal. 

13 And Sim/u-el came to Saul : And Samuel came toSaul: and 
and Saul said unto him, Blessed Saul said unto him, Blessed be 
be thou of the Lorb: I have per- thou of the Lorp: I have ger- 
formed the commandment of the formed the commandment of 
Lorp. 14 the Lorp. And Samuel said, 

14 And Sd&m/‘u-el said, What What meaneth then this bleat- 
meaneth then this bleating of the ing of the sheep in mine ears, 
sheep in mine ears, and the low- anc the lowing of the oxen 


Memory verses: 10, 11.) 


13 


ing of the oxen which I hear? 15 which I hear? And Saul said, 

15 And Saul said, They have They have brought them from 
brought them from the Am/a- the Amalekites: for the peo- 
lek-ites: for the people spared ple spared the best of the sheep 
the best of the sheep and of the and of the oxen, to sacrifice 
oxen, to sacrifice unto the Lorp unto the Lorp thy God; and 
thy God; and the rest we have the rest we have * utterly de- 
utterly destroyed. 16 stroyed. Then Samuel said 

16 Then S&m’u-el said unto unto Saul, Stay, and I will tell 


Saul, Stay, and I will tell thee 
what the Lorp hath said to me 
this night. And he said unto 1 
him, Say on. 

17 And S&m/u-el said, When 
thou wast little in thine own 
sight, wast thou not made the 
head of the tribes of Is’ra-el, and 
the Lorp anointed thee king over 
Is’ra-el? 

18 And the Lorp sent thee ona 
journey, and said, Go and utterly 
destroy the sinners the Am/‘a- 
lek-ites, and fight against them 1 
until they be consumed. 

19 Wherefore then didst thou 
not obey the voice of the Lorp, 
but didst fly upon the spoil, and 
didst evil in the sight of the Lorp? 

2 And Saul said unto Sam‘u-el, 
Yea, I have obeyed the voice of 
the Lorp, and have gone the 
way which the Lorp sent me, 
and have brought A’gag the king 


thee what the Lorp hath said 
to me thisnight. And he said 
unto him, Sayon. And Samu- 
el said, *Though thou wast 
little in thine own sight, wast 
thou not made the head of 
the tribes of Israel? And the 
LorD anointed thee king over 
Israel ; and the Lorp sent thee 
on a journey, and said, Goand 
utterly destroy the sinners the 
Amalekites, and fight against 
them until they be consumed. 
Wherefore then didst thou not 
obey the voice of the Lorp, but 
didst fly upon the spoil, and 
didst that wich wasevilinthe 
sight of the Lornp? And Saul 
said unto Samuel, Yea, I have 
obeyed the voice of the Lorn, 
and have gone the way which 
the Lorp sent me, and have 
brought Agag the king of 
Amalck, and have *urterly de- 


<<) 


— 





1 Heb. hand * Heh. drrote.. 
head of the tribes of Jerae? 


POr, Though tho little art thou not 
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of Am/‘a-lék, and have utterly 
destroyed the Am‘a-lek-ites. 

21 But the people took of the 
spoil, sheep and oxen, the chief 
of the things which should have 
been utterly destroyed, to sacri- 


21 stroyed the Amalckites, But 
the people took of the spoil, 
sheep and oxen, the chief of 
the devoted things, to sacrifice 
unto the Lorp thy God in Gil- 

22 gal. And Samuel said, Hath 





fice unto the Lorp thy God in 
Gil’gal. 

22 And Sim’u-el said, Hath the 
LorD as great delight in burnt 
offerings and sacrifices, as in 
obeying the voice of the Lorp? 
Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the 
fat of rams. 

23 For rebellion is as the sin of 
witchcraft, and stubbornness is as 
iniquity and idolatry. Because 
thou hast rejected the word of the 
Lorp, he hath also rejected thee 
from being king. 


the Lorp as great delight in 
burnt offerings and sacrifices, 
as in obeying the voice of the 
Lorp? Behold, to obey is 
better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams. 
23 For rebellion is as the sin of 
1 witchcraft, and stubbornness 
is as 2idolatry and *teraphim. 
Because thou hast rejected the 
word of the Lorn, he hath also 
rejected thee from being king. 





1 Heb, divination % Or, iniquity %See Gen. xxxi. 19, M4. 


The American Revisers would substitute “ are” for“ be" in verse 18, 
and ‘‘ Jebovah” for “the Lorp” wherever it occurs, 


ASA 


Lesson Plan 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Very Present Helper. 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.—Psa. 46 : 1. 
23 
Lesson Topic: Help through Severe Penalty. 


1. Transgression, vs. 10, 11, 16619. 
OUTLINE: 4 2. Defense, vs. 12-15, 20, 21. 
| 3 Penalty, vs. 22, 23. 


C2 


a 


Daity Home READINGS: 


M.—1 Sam. 1g : 10-23. Saul rejected. 
T.—1 Sam. 13: 5-14. A previous sin, 
W.—1 Sam. 15 : 24-31. Result of disobedience. 


T.—1 Sam. 28: 15-20. The sentence confirmed. 
F.—Micah 6: 1-8. The Lord’s requirement. 
S.—Proy. 1: 22-33. Judgment on disobedience. 
S.—Isa. 1: 10-20. Obedience better than sacrifice. 
(These Home Reddings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


ASA 


Lesson Analysis 


I, TRANSGRESSION, 


1. Abandoning Jehovah : 
He is turned back from following me (11). 
To turn away this day from following the Lord (Josh. 22 : 16), 
If ye shall turn away from fo!lowing me (1 Kings 9 : 6). 
They have forsaken me the fountain of living waters (Jer. 2 : 13). 
2. Neglecting Duty : 
He... hath not performed my commandments (11). 
Thou hast not kept the commandment of the Lord (1 Sam. 18 : 13), 
Go and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all (1 Sam. 15 : 3). 
But Saul and the people... would not utterly destroy them (1 Sam, 
15 : 9). 
3. Disobeying Orders : 
Wherejore then didst thou not obey the voice of the Lord f (19.) 
But they . . . refused to obey (Neh. 9 : 16, 17). 
To whom our fathers would not be obedient (Acts 7 : 39). 
Them that... obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness (Rom, 
2:8). 
4- Grasping Spoil : 
But didst fly wpon the spoil (19). 
Thou shalt not covet... any thing (Exod. 20: 17). 
When I saw among the spoil, . .. I coveted,... 
7:21) 
The people flew upon the spoil (1 Sam. 14 : 32), 


and took (Josh, 


II. 


1. By False Statement : 
I have performed the commandment of the Lord (13). 

Where is Abel thy brother? .. . I know not (Gen. 4: 9). 

Whence comest thou, Gehazi?...Thy servant went no whither 
(2 Kings 5 : 25). 

Tell me... forso much?.. . Yea, for so much (Acts 5 :%), 


THE DEFENSE. 


2. By Shallow Excuses : 

The people spared the best . . . to sacrifice unto the Lord (15). 
I cast it into the fire, and there came out this calf (Exod. $2 : 24). 
They all with one consent began to make excuse (Luke 14 : 18). 
Their thoughts. . . accusing or else excusing them (Rom. 2 : 15). 
3. By Persistent Iteration : 

Yea, I have obeyed the voice of the Lord (20). 


They ... called... from morning even until noon (1 Kings 18 : 26). 
And again he denied with.an oath (Matt. 26 : 72 
Away with him, away with him, crucify him (John 19 : 15). 
4- By Transferring Censure : 
But the people took of the spoil (21). 
The woman... gave me of the tree, and I did eat (Gen. 3 : 12). 
He that covereth his transgressions shal! not prosper (Prov. 28 : 18). 
Let no man say when he is tempted, | am tempted of God (Jas. 
: 13). 


Ill. PENALTY. 
1. Conviction : 
Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice (22). 
To hear is better than to give the sacrifice of fools (Ecél. 5 : 1), 
I desire mercy, and not sacrifice (Hos. 6 : 6). 
To love .. . is much more than all... sacrifices (Mark 12 : 33). 


2. Denunciation : 


Rebeilion is as... witchcraft, and stubbornness is as idolatry 


(23). 

He. .. that «hall rebel . Snall be put te death (Josh. 1 : 18) 

Ifve... rebel then shall the hand of (he Lord be against you 
1Sam 1. 


Woe to the rebuliions chiliren, saith the Lord (Isa. 30 : 1), 






























































































































































3- Sentence: 
He hath also rejected thee from being hing (23), 


Now thy kingdom shall not continue (1 Bam. 13 : 14). 
The Lord hath rent the kingdom . . . from thee (1 Sam, 15 : 28). 
I have rejected him from being king over Israel (1 Sam. 16 ; 1). 


OW 


Verse 10.—‘‘ Then came the werd of the Lord unto Samuel.” (1) 
The emergency ; (”) The Helper ; (3) The message; (4) The recipient. 

Verse 11,—‘‘Bamuel was wroth; aud be cried ‘unto the Lord all 
that night.” (1) Righteous indignation ; (2) Importunate prayer. 

Verse 15.— The people spared the best... to sacrifice unto the 
Lord.” (1) God's explicit command ; (2) Saul’s distinct disobedi- 
ence; (3) Samuel's convincing arraignment; (4) Saul’s transparent 
evasion. 

Verse 19.—‘‘ Wherefore then didst thou not obey?” 
of command; (2) Forcefulness of obligation ; (3) 
failure. 


(1) Clearness 


hexcusableness of 
Verse 22.—‘' Behold, to obey is better than saerifice.’’ (1) The 
excellence of sacrifice ; (2) The superiority of obedience. 
Verse 23.—“Thou hast rejected,. . he bath also fejected.” (1) 
Man rejecting God; (2) God rejecting man.—(1) Inexcusabie trans- 
gression ; (2) Inexpressible penalty. 


ASSAY 


Lesson Bible Reading 
REJECTION, 
Men Rejecting God : 
In his word (1 Sam, 15; 23; Jer. 8 : 9). 
In his law (Jer.6:19; Mark 7: 9). 
In his covenant (2 Kings 17 : 15). 
Iu his counsels (Luke 7 : 80), 
In his Son (Isa, 58 :3; Mark 8 : 31). 
By choosing another ruler (1 Bam, 8:7; 10 ; 19). 


Ged kejecting Men: 
From officia! positions (1 Sam. 15 : 23; 16:1; Hos, 4 : 6). 
From heaven (Matt, 25 : 34, 41). 
In wrath (Jer, 7 : 29). 
For evil fruit-bearing (Heb. 6 : 8). 
For tardy répentanée (Heb. 12 : 17), 
For rejecting Christ (John 12: 48). 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


HE Narratives.—The successive narratives in which 
this history is presented differ in length, but show some 
uniformity of construction. When a narrative includes sev- 
eral events, it is articulated together by the use of circum- 
stantial clauses, and by what is known in Hebrew grammar 
as Waw Consecutive of the imperfect, marking a close con- 
nection with the previous statement, Each narrative leads 
up to a certain situation, and, as a rule, closes with certain 
particulars sketching that situation, Then the next narra- 
tive begins with a Waw Consecutive, not closely congecting 
with the previous statement. Thus the first narrative closes 
with the particulars that picture the situation during the 
rule of Samuel (1 Sam. 7 : 13-17); the second with the situa- 
tion when it had been decided to change to monarchy (8 : 22) ; 
the third with the situation when Saul had been proclaimed 
king (10: 26, 27). The fourth might be entitled, “ Early 
Events in the Reign of Saul.” It begins with 11; 1, and eloses 
with a description of the situation established early in Saul’s 
second year (13: 1,2). The fifth (13: 8-28) treats of the 
renewal of the Philistine wars, and the breach between Saul 
and Samuel, the last few verses presenting the disastrous 
situation that resulted. The sixth (14: 1-46) recounts Jona- 
than’s great victory. Following this is a brief summarizing 
account of the whole of Saul’s reign, and of his family rela- 
tions (14: 47-52), not continuous with either the narratives 
that precede or those that follow, Then follows a seventh 
narrative (chap. 15), treating of the Amalekite war, and 
Saul’s final breach with Samuel. From this the lesson is taken. 
Tue Events.—Saul’s reign is to be divided into three 
periods, that when he and Samuel were in accord, that when 
their relations were strained, and that after they were broken 
off. The recorded events of the first period are the defeat of 
Nahash (oehap. 11), the renewal of the kingdom (chap. 12), 
the fixing of Saul’s establishment at Gibeah and Michmash 
(13:1, 2). Those of the second period are the breakiag out 
of hostilities with the Philistines (13 : 3-7), the breach with 
Samuel and the sequent disasters (13 : 8-23), Jonathan's vie- 
tory (14: 1-46), the war with Amalek, and the withdrawal of 
Samuel from the government (chap. 15), The summarising 
section (14 : 47-52) speaks also of wars with Moab, Ammon, 
Edom, and Zobah. Perhaps the Philistines formed a general 
alliance against Israel, as some such hypothesis is needed to 
explain their immense numbers (13 : 5). 

Time Data.—The Apostle Paul testifies (Acts 13 : 21) that 
Saul reigned forty years, and Paul was well informed in mat- 
ters of this kind. Many incline, however, to the theory that 
Saul’s forty years overlapped in part the time of his predeces- 
sor or of his successor or of both. But really the whole time 
is required for the events of his separate reign. The story 
of Saul and the asses (9 : 1 to 10: 16) makes the impression 
that Saul was so young as to be immature when he came to 
the kingdom. He may have been a married man, with one 
or more little children, but not older than that. The conjec- 
ture that he was thirty (13:1, Rev. Ver.) may be correct, 
This is & with the situation dexcribed in 13: 2 
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made nis headquarters. It was natural that part of his force 
should guard his home and the crown-priace Jonathan, even 
if the crown-prince was then a baby or a small boy. But at 
the time of the next recorded évent (13: 3) Jonathan was a 
warrior grown. That is to say, nearly half of Saul’s forty 
years passed uneventfully, in peace and prosperity, with Sam- 
uel atthe helm. This was to have been expected. In the 
circumstances, it is very unlikely that Saul began his reign 
by breaking loose from Samuel’s influence. We may guess, 
further, that the period of strained relations occypied some 
years, and that the war with Amalek occurred near the be- 
ginning of the last third of Saul’s forty years. This will be 
confirmed, in a general way, by the probabilities that may be 
inferred from the age of David. 


a 


Critical Notes 


Baul has been commanded to smite Amalek, making that 
nation herem (see Critical Notes on Josh. 6 : 16-19), destroy- 
ing all the persons and all the domestic animals (1 Sam. 
15:8). In a protracted campaign he has smitten Amalek 
from Havilah to Shur (v. 7), but has spared Agag the Amalek- 
ite king, with the best of the sheep and cattle (v.9). At this 
point in the narrative the lesson begins. With a preliminary 
statement of facts, it describes the interview of Samuel with 
Saul, after his disobedience. 

Verses 10, 11a. —Jehovah reveals to Samuel his will in the 
matter.— The word of the Lord: That is to say, a prophetic 
revelation.— i? repenteth me: This is the same word that is 
used in verse 29, when it is said that God will not repent, 
and that he is not a man that he should repent. There isa 
verbal contradiction here which it is not easy to obviate by 
metaphysical definition. Both statements are anthropomor- 
phic. Each expresses, in terms of the finite, a truth concern- 
ing the infinite. God never changes in any sense in which 
change implies imperfection; but finite events, through their 
own changes, come into changed relations to him, and then 
it isas if he had changed.—Js turned back: Saul’s sin is a sin of 
omission. He should have followed, and has not followed.— 
Performed my commandments: The Hebrew here is, “ has not 
raised up my words.” He ought to have set up God’s words 
as a monument, honoring them by his public and scrupulous 
obedience. 

Verses 116, 12 —We are told how Samuel acted in the cir- 
cumstances.— Was wroth: The very graphic form of the He- 
brew is, “ And it burned to Samuel.” His feeling was not of 
anger only, but of disappointment and sorrow as well. He 
was responsible before the people for this man whom he him- 
self had publicly made king. Sanl had gone wrong before 
this, but Samuel was in hopes that he was now changed, and 
it was painful to be convinced of the contrary.—Cried unto 
the Lord all night: This shows the intensity of his feelings.— 
Rose early to meet Saul: He had a dreadfully hard duty to per- 
form, but he did not delay.—Carmel: In the territory of 
Judah.—Set him up a hand: The meaning is obscure and un- 
certain.—ZJs gone about : Took a circuitous route.—Gone down 
to Gilgal: All this geographical description indicates the 
Gilgal in the Jordan valley. Po-sibly we have here merely 
an indication of the natural route for reaching Gilgal, or 
possibly there was a change of Saul’s route, indicating a 
change in his plans. It may be that the idea of sacrificing 
afGilgal was an after-thought; that he grew uncomfortable 
as he approached his home and Samuel with his booty, and 
devised the Gilgal plan as a way out. 

Verse 18.—The beginning of the interview. Saul opens 
the conversation.— Blessed be thou: He is conciliating, and 
pays Samuel especial outward honor. He is also outwardly 
pious in proportion as he is conscious of not being inwardly 
80.—I have performed, etc.: Samuel, being still judge, was in 
some sense Saul’s colleague, and was his prophetic mentor. 
It is possible here to understand him as merely reporting his 
conduct to one who was entitled to hear. But it is more 
natural to understand that he makes haste to claim credit for 
obedience because he is conscious that his obedience is likely 
to be called in question. He has a theory whereby he can 
explain his conduct, and prove himself to have been ex- 
emplary. 

Verse 14.—The reply of Samuel. He does not receive 
kindly Saul’s compliments and professions of fidelity. — What 
meaneth then? He questions the statement Saul has just made. 
His senses seem to testify against it. 

Verse 15.—Saul explains. Yes, certainly, these are ani- 
mals that belonged to the Amalekites. And it is true that we 
were commanded to makethem all herem,—that is, toslay them 
all. But we thought we would honor God more by saving the 
best of them to be slain at a sacrificial feast in his honor. 
That will make them herem all the same, and we thought it 
was better than to kill them promiscuously.—Tbo sacrifice : 
Not necessarily to burn on the altar, but to make «a sacrificial 
feast.— Utterly destroyed: Made herem. Since the rest have 
already been made a devoted thing, and those that have been 
brought away are now to be made a devoted thing by slaying 
them for the great sacrificial feast, Saul claims that he has 


obeyed to the iétuer the command that was given him. 
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Verse 16.—Samnel does not tronble himself to expose 
Saul’s subterfuge. He is sure that Saul knows better, and 
needs to be rebuked rather than refuted. Stay: Desist. Dy 
not talk in that way any more. I: is not worth while.— 
What the Lord hath suid: I have a direct revelation from 
God which will occupy our attention more profitably than 
by your continuing your explanation.—Say on: Samuel's 
words, however deferentially they may have been spaken, 
were not complimentary to Saul, bat he dares not take 
offense. He says that he is ready to hear what God has said 
to Samuel. 

Verses 17-19.—By way of giving his message, Samuel re- 
capitulates the facts, and charges Saul’s disobedience home 
upon him.—{ Was] it not when thow [wast] little in thine own 
eyes [that] thou [becamest] the head of the tribes of Israel, and 
the Lord anointed thee king over Israel: I think this translation 
closer to the original than those given in the versions. The 
Revised Version is faulty in not indicating the supplied words, 
and in punctuating so as to connect the last clause with what 
follows rather than with what precedes, There is evident 
allusion here to the incidents recorded in 9 : 20, 21; 10: 1. 
We must assume that Samuel is now talking alone with Saul. 
He reminds him of that other time, at the beginning of his 
career, when they two talked together. He will, if possible, 
throw the chain of comradely feeling and holy reminiscence 
around Saul, and draw him back to a sense of duty.—Sent thee 
on a journey: The Hebrew is, “ sent thee in a way,”—that is, 
sent thee on an errand.— Ujiterly destroy: Cause them to be 
herem.— Until they be consumed: This explains the sense in 
which they were td be made herem. No discretion had been 
left to Saul in the matter.— Wherefore then didst thou not obey, 

. but... didst the evil in the sight of the Lord? Saul’s sin 
consisted in his failure to carry out these commands, 

Verses 20, 21.—Saul replies. Thus far Samuel has ab- 
stained from uttering fully his severe message, perhaps hoping 
that he will find Saul repentant, But Saul is not repentant. 
He continnes to quibble, and defend himself for what he has 
done. Samuel has just said that Jehovah sent Saul in a way, 
and ordered him to make Amalek herem, and has asked why 
he did not obey. Saul replies that he has obeyed, has gone 
the way that Jehovah sent him, has made Amalek herem. If 
there are any aj»pearances to the contrary, he has an explana- 
tion. Samuel has ignored his etplanation, but he will repeat 
it. His orders were to destroy Amalek, and he has done it. 
His orders did not mention the king of Amalek, and so he 
hassaved him, waiting for further instructions. Asto Amalek- 
ite property, he had already devoted all the poor stuff,to 
destruction, and proposed soon to devote the fine animals by 
slaying them for a sacrificial feast. Whatmore could be asked 
of him? He had fulfilled his instructions to the letter. Be- 
sides, it was not really he who had spared the cattle, it was 
the people. Even if that wasa mistake, he was not to blame 
for it. 

Verses 22, 23.—Samiel replies. A man that will persist 
in so pitiful a defense of his wrong conduct shows a spiritual 
flabbiness that is titterly discouraging. Samuel loses all hope 
of Saul, and proceeds to pronounce Jehovah's sentence against 
him.— Burnt offerings and sacrifices: Samuel does not depre- 
ciate the value of these, but he magnifies obedience. Moral 
duties and external religious practices should go together; 
but if-you distinguish them, the moral duties are the more 
important.— Witchoraft: This is incorrect ; the proper render- 
ing is “divination,” as in the margin of the Revised Version. 
In Israel, divination was legally outlawed (Deut. 18 : 10).— 
As iniquity and teraphim: This rendering, a composite from 
that of the two versions, is more literal than either, The 
phrase probably means the iniquity of having household * 
idols. Saul probably thought of divination and this form of 
idolatry as the two wickedest things a man could engage in. 
By using these illustrations, Samuel rebukes Saul’s rebellion, 
but e<pecially his stubbornness, his persistence in wrong doing 
when he ought to repent. Rejected thee from being king :* This 
is the sentence pronounced. Its nieaning is best understood 
from the remaining verses of the chapter. Saul at last broke 
down and asked for mercy, but it was too late, Samuel made 
one concession. He remained a little while, that the abrupt- 
ness of his departure might not work to Saul’s prejudice in 
the eyes of the people. But when he left him, he withdrew 
finally from the government, Saul was left, with no more 
advice or restraint from Samuel, to work out his own prob- 
lems. His future hung in the balance while the conversation 
we have been studying wasin progress. When the conversa- 
tion closed, he had himself deeided it. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


TYNHE need of union among the tribes soon showed iteelf 

after the election of Swul as king. He hed gone back 
to work on his father’s land, and was one evening driving the 
cattle home from the open pasture, when he heard loud wail- 
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ing, caused, he soon found, by a threat of Nahash of Ammon 
to put out the right eyes of all the men of the town of Jabesh 
Gilead, belonging to Gad, at the end of a week, if the other 
tribes did not in that time relieve the place. The loss of the 
right eye would make the victims unable to use the bow, then 
the chief arm in war, besides being a deep disgrace to Israel. 
Withont losing a moment, the new king roused the clans, 
and, before the time of grace expired, Ammon was driven off 
in utter defeat. 

A few voices had till now protested against Saul’s eleva- 
tion, but the people would have put the discontented ones to 
death, in their enthusiasm at the splendid energy and sym- 
pathetic fidelity to his brethren shown by their chosen king 
in Gilead. Always tender-hearted’ by mature, however, Saul 
would not let them be injured. Even Samuel was so carried 
away in the general rejoicing that a second recognition of 
Saul as king was solemnized, by his orders, before a second 
assembly of the tribes at Gilgal, their chief center, the 
renewed election being confirmed by the prophet with sacri- 
fices “ before God.” 

After this, Samuel, feeling that his vocation as judge was 
gone, formally resigned, and Saul was left sole ruler, at 
least in name, The Philistines had made nothing of the 
prophet’s ability to resist them, but it now seemed as if the 
Hebrews would revolt and drive them out, under Saul, who 
had already overpowered one of their posts at Geba. Jona- 
than, his son, had led the attack, so that Saul must have been 
at least forty when he was elected. Immense preparations 
were forthwith made in Philistia for an invasion of the hill 
country on such a scale as would finally crush the rebels, and 
so great a host toiled up to the passes that the Hebrews, whom 
their conquerors had disarmed, could only flee to caves and 
woods to save themselves. 

Saul was, meanwhile, in Gilgal, in the Jordan valley, with 
a panic-stricken following, whose terror increased by Saul’s 
obedience to a command of Samuel that he should wait seven 
days for his coming, before taking any action, Day by day 
his force deserted,—for they had no commissariat, being only 
militia, bringing their own food ; and fear, moreover, helped 


‘to s¢atter them. Still, poor Saul, though king, rigidly obeyed 


Samuel, and waited through the week, as had been com- 
manded (13: 8). But when Samuel did not come as he 
had arranged, it seemed to Saul that he was at last free 
to act. 

Sacrifices, in those days, were offered, not by priests only, for 
Samuel sacrificed, and so did David and Solomon (2 Sam. 
24:25; 1 Kings 8:62). It was nothing irregular, therefore, 
that Saul should do so. But, lo! while he was still beside 
the rude altar, Samuel appeared. The king pleaded that he 
had only acted when Samuel had failed to keep his arranged 
time, and that even then only the sight of all his force leay- 
ing made him take any step. If he waited longer, the Philis- 
tines would, he said; be down on them, and destroy them. 
No defense was of any weight. The words of Samuel had 
been the commands of God. Absolute obedience to him 
was the one condition of Saul’s enjoyment of the throne being 
permanent. A man had been found by God after his own 
heart, who would be king hereafter, Saul’s dynasty expiring 
with himself. 

This was within two years after the king’s double election. 
Thirteen or fourteen years, however, seem to have passed with- 
out the prophet’s further intervention, Saul ruling so vigorously 
that he was able to inflict a signal defeat on the Philistines, 
though that warlike people were able to harass Israel till 
Saul’s death. In these years things grew, after a.time, quiet 
enongh to make an attack possible on another enemy,—the 
Bed’ ween camps of Amalek, which wandered over the south, 
and, no doubt, plundered outlying Hebrew villages when pos- 
sible. Samuel, it would appear, suggested this new war, 
coming to Saul and directing him to exterminate the Arabs 
of the hated race, on the ground of their war against Israel, 
centuries before, at Sinai. Saul, as in the past, instantly 
obeyed, and, having summoned the fighting population, won 
a great victory over tle Amalekites, “ utterly destroying all 
the people with the edge of the sword,” and chasing them to 
the very wall that protected Egypt. 

Vanity, or compassion, however, had made him spare the 
emir, Agag,—perhaps to grace his triumph; and he had 
further allowed the Hebrews to drive off the best of the flocks 
and herds, which must have been sorely needed, to make up, 
in some measure, for the destruction of flocks and herds by 
the Philistine inroads, But Samuel had required that 
“every man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, 
camel and ass,” should be killed; and Saul had spared Agag 
and some of the herds and flocks. For this he was finally 
rejected from being king. “To obey,” said Samuel, “is 
better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams,” 
It. is striking to notice that David had no such over-lord, in 
the person of a prophet, as was over Saul, and was able to 
govern in reality, and not in name only. Samuel had already 
set his eye on this future king, and Saul’s doom was settled 
while he himself, we are told, “ hewed Agag in pieces before 
Jehovah in Gilgal.” What he did about the flocks and 


herds is not said, 
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A Soul’s Tragedy 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


AUL was spoiled by prosperity. Like many another, he 

was a much better man when he was in lowly obscu- 

rity, and weighted with humble duties, than when set on a 
throne. 

His deterioration was rapid. It began at once on his ele- 
vation (1 Sam. 13: 8-14). Self-will and disobedience grew 
fast, like weeds in the sunshine, and he was scarcely installed 
in his office before Samuel had to tell him that his kingdom 
would not continue. The threatening was given that it 
might not need to be executed. Repentance would have 
canceled the sentence, but, instead of repentance, it wrought 
aggravation of Saul’s moody, passionate, overbearing self- 
will, which was ready to wreak its fury on Jonathan for a 
trivial disobedience, while he himself had been guilty of far 
graver disobedience to God’s commandment. 

Our lesson traces the final testing and failure. One more 
chance was given Saul. If then he had obeyed, his whole 
future might have been different. But he set God’s com- 
fmandment at nought once more, and the die was cast. We 
see here the tragedy of a soul. 

1. We note, first, God’s sentence and Samuel’s intercession. 
We need not be startled by repentance being ascribed to God. 
The strong metaphor by its very strength explains itself, and 
guards against unworthy interpretations. It does not assert 
changeableness in the divine nature, but simply in its atti- 
tude and dealings with Saul, which, as is always the case, 
were contingent on Saul’s attitude toward God, When a 
man is called to, and fitted for, a task, and sinfully fails to 
perform it, God’s love and purpose are so far foiled, and 
there necessarily follows a change in the divine dealings with 
him. Verse 29 remarkably denies the repentance which 
verse 11 asserts, and the two must be taken together, in order 
to understand either saying. 

But mark the reason for God’s change of purpose in regard 
to Saul’s kingship. The specific nature of the commandment 
disobeyed is of secondary importance. The gravity of the 
sin lay in the fact of disobedience. When God commands, 
there is no difference of great or small duties, and, while, 
according to our classification, there may be greater or 
smaller sins, all are really of equal gravity, since all are 
equally breaches of God’s law. A snake an inch long is a 
snake as truly as one whose coils stretch for yards. The 
essence of all sin is living to self, setting up one’s own 
will against God’s commandments; and that opposition may 
be as virulent in small as in great transgressions. Little 
breaches of a great law are great sins, 

The solemn voice which told Samuel of Saul’s rejection 
seems to have come to him in the night. It stirred the old 
prophet to pity and “wrath,” which was probably directed 
against Saul’s sin and the confusion which he feared would 
follow his deposition, and not against God’s purpose. Anger 
at the sin is compatible with yearning pity for the sinner. 
Samuel’s heart-strings were wound round Saul, and he could 
not untwine them in a moment. So, all night long, he pled 
with God for the king. Obviously, then, he did not think 
that the divine sentence was irreversible. Saul’s repentance 
might still alter God’s repentance. Did lie love Saul more 
than God did? Surely vot. 7 

2. We note next Samuel’s arraignment and Saul’s shuffling 
defense. What a contrast between Samuel’s all-night wrestling 
for Saul and his stern bearing to himinthe morning! Tears 
and severity often have to go together. The upholder of 
God’s absolute authority has often to “rebuke sharply” 
while his heart is rurming over with tenderness which he is 
bound to conceal, Some diseases of the soul are best cured 
by the soothing ointment of sympathy, and some need cautery 
and a sharp knife wielded by a firm hand. 

The conversation betweetf the king and the prophet gives 
a wonderful picture of the self-deceits and tortuous twistings 
of a soul which will not melt into penitence on the one hand, 
and of the terrible persistency of the divine accusations on 
the other, following the fugitive througf all his doublings, 
like a bloodhound, and pinning him at last. There is em- 
barrassment, ill concealed by a jaunty air of cordiality, in 
Saul’s welcome of the prophet. There is a strange mixture 
of self-deceit and conscious hypocrisy in the audacious asser- 
tion, “I have performed the commandment of the Lord.” 
Yes, Saul, you have performed a good deal of it; but you 
have left some of it undone. You have obeyed so far as it 
pleased you to obey, and that is not obedience at all. You 
have gone picking and choosing among the commandments, 
and what did not suit you, you have left unfulfilled. 

Partial obedience is entire disobedience. ¢ There is no more 
common delusion than to soothe ourselves by the notion that 
we have done our duties when we have done a percentage of 
them. We manage to ignore the unobeyed balance of the 
commandments, and to think ourselves very good kind of 
people. But the unobeyed precepts are like the missing 
stones in an arch, for the want of which the whole tumbies 
inte rnin. 


Saul repeats the seme a-sertion in verse 20, and makes the 
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most of each act of obedience, as we are all inclined to do. 
He was partly self-deceived, but conscience was not quite 
easy, and, no doubt, he was more or less consciously tamper- 
ing with it. It is always hard to say how much of these two 
elements enters into our self-vindication. Probably they are 
never absent, though in various proportions. A hypocrite 
pure and simple, who knows himself to be so, is as rare as a 
se) f-deluded man pure and simple who has no uneasy suspicion 
that he is a fraud. 

Samuel shattered the pretext of obedience by the witness 
of the bleatings and lowings filling the air round the camp; 
and that led Saul to another line of defense. He does not 
now pretend complete obedience. It is too clear that the 
cattle have not been destroyed, but he is by no means at the 
end of his resources. Sin is very ingenious in building up 
new fortifications when its first ones turn out untenable. But 
they are’ all built of flimsy materials, with untempered 
mortar, 

Saul’s next plea is that the people are the culprits, He 

evidently thought that was a strong point, for he doggedly 
repeats it in verse 21. It was not true, for, as verse 9 says 
with emphasis, “Saul and the people” spared the best of the 
cattle. But, if it had been true, it would have been his con- 
demnation; for what was he king for but to make the people 
obey him, as he obeyed God? He was by no means such a 
meek and pliable ruler as to let his men do what they liked, 
unless he liked it too. Forse masterful a man to put in such 
a plea was ludicrous. But how often it has been repeated 
since! Statesmen and rulers are always ready to excuse 
their crimes by urging it. In all kinds of conjoint action 
each partner is tempted to shuffle the blame on to the others, 
So committees and corporations will do things that their 
individual members would blush to do. But if five hundred 
men pull a rope, each man is responsible, and each hand has 
to answer for the consequences. We have to “ give account 
of” ourselves to God, and no plea of being coerced by, or 
sharing the act with, others, will avail. 
. Saul had still another excuse. The cattle had been kept 
for sacrifices to “the Lord thy God,” as he significantly calls 
Jehovah, thereby betraying how little he felt his own rela- 
lation to God. Probably this excuse was true, as Samuel 
treats it as being. But probably there would have been 
merry feasting on the sacrifices, and even charity might 
doubt whether all the booty would have been offered. But 
if it had been, God’s commandment would none the less have 
been broken. Things or persons “devoted” were God’s 
already, and could not be offered as sacrifice; and, even if 
they could have been, such a sacrifice would only have been 
disobedience with a veil on, which might hide its ugly face 
from men, but not from God. 

Is there much difference between Saul and people nowa- 
“days who devote some part of their unrighteous gain to 
benevolent and religious objects, and half persuade them- 
selves that that covers the sin of the manner of acquiring it? 

Samuel stops the flow of excuses with an indignant 
“Stay” (v. 16), and then sternly reiterates the indictment, 
reminding Saul of his obligation to God and of the duty 
implied in the elevation given him. After all wrigglings 
and excuses, we have to hear again the plain truth of our 
sin, repeated sometimes by our own consciences, and some- 
times by God’s messengers of different kinds. The terrible 
question comes back, “ Wherefore didst thou not obey?” and 
it crashes through our flimsy excuses like a bullet through 
cardboard. No answer is possible to it, for the sin can never” 
defend itself by good reasons. It is essentially absurd. 

If Saul had yielded to the merciful severity, and had con- 
fessed instead of vindicating himself, he might still have 
saved himeelf from the dread sentence hanging over him. 
All his future hung on that moment. He knew it not. He 
was too proud to make the least admission, and doggedly 
repeated his assertions of obedience, of the people’s share 
in the preservation of the spoil, and of the intention to sacri- 
fice. “He that being often reproved hardeneth his neck, 
shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy.” 
That obstinate impenitence flung away his last opportunity. 
He lost his soul, not because he had done the sin, but because, 
being charged with it, he did not bow his haughty head to 
confess. You cannot force food or medicine into firmly 
locked lips and set teeth. Saul shut out the mercy of a for- 
giving God by impenitence, and that moment decided his 
fate. 

3. Therefore there was nothing left for Samuel but to set 
Saul’s sin in its true light and to pronounce sentence. His 
great saying (vs. 22, 23) penetrates to the heart of true 
religion. The surrender of self to God is the acceptable 
sacrifice. That surrender is chiefly carried out in the will, 
To bring our wills into conformity with God’s is worship and 
blessedness. The saying does not depreciate outward acts, 
either sacrifice such as was offered of old, or worship such as 
is offered now. It simply adjusts the relations between these 
and the inward yielding of will to God. Such self-surrender 
is be'ter than the outward act. Opposition to God’s will is 
on the same level ax idolatry. How many idolaters there are 
among apparently devout worshipers to-day! The psalnfist, 
who long alter spoke in the person of Messiah, echoed, and 






























































































































































































































































perhaps remembered, Samuel’s wotds when he éaid, “Saeri- 
fice and offering thou didst not desire. ... Then said I,,.. I 
delight to do thy will, O my God.” 

The sentence of deposition seems a severe penalty for 
Saul’s fault. But it is to be remembered that this sin did not 
stand aloné, It was no outburst of evil contrary to the 
general trend of his life, as David's great sin waa, but it was 
the culmination of his habitual course. The only incidents 
recorded of him after his elevation are marked by the same 
spirit of self-will and proud masterfulness as is shown here. 
He was finally rejected by God because he had finally rejected 
God, He deposed himself because he not ofly sinned, but 
because “he set himself ina way that was not good,” and, 
being warned, disregarded his warnings. God’s love called, 
in threatenings and merciful acctsations, if, peradventure, he 
would turn and live. He refused, and hardened his hedrt. 
He stands for us, like some mighty ruin, to witness’ that the 
sin which slays is sin unrepented and a heart closed against 
the entrance of forgiveness. 


Fullowfield, Manchester, England. 
age 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


EN years of very prosperous reign by Saul pass swiftly, 
and we come to his three great failures: First, to 
wait at Gilgal for Samuel to begin the campaign religiously, 
but, contrary to command, offered sacrifice himself. He had 
become arrogant, trustful of self instead of reliant on God 
(1 Sam. 13; 13, 14). Second, his curse of any of the people 
who should eat anything before evening, and his attempt to 
kill Jonathan, his son, for eating a little honey (1 Sami. 14: 
24). 
the Amalekites, as commanded. These, and his insane hatred 
of David, made it necessary that Saul be removed from the 
kingdom. War was changed from the execution of God’s 
punishment on idolatrous peoples to a mere tribal squabble 
like that of other peoples. 

The same man that anointed Saul was called upon to declare 
his downfall. No wonder he cried unto God all night; but in 
the morning he obeyed. 

In this interview between the humble prophet and the armed 
and victorious king, contrast the sins of the one and the vir- 
tuous courage of the other. A disobedience of God who made 
him king (v. 11), boastfulness (v. 12), lying (v. 13), hypocrisy 
(ve. 14, 15), cowardice (vs, 20, 21), making religion consist of 
outward acts instead of inward state (v. 22). The immense 
superiority of Samuel is seen in his instant obedience (v. 12), 
courage (v. 14), fidelity (vs. 17-19), clear vision of truth (vs. 
22, 23). Hence the prophet was greater than the king. Any 
man in the right is greater than any other in the wrong. 
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And, third, his refusal to execute divine judgment on 


A 
Illustrative Applications 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


a. EN came the word of the Lord wnto Samuel, saying, It re- 
penteth me that I have set up Saul to be kings for he 

- is turned back from following me (vs. 10,11). God does not 
change, but man does; and when man changes, it seems to 
make God change; therefore God speaks of himself as havy- 
ing changed, when the change is wholly on man’s part. The 
éommander of an army directs all his forces and all his fire 
against the enemies of his country. So long as his subordi- 
nates remain true to their country, every movement made by 
that commander is in their faver; but the moment one of his 
subordinates turns against his country, every movement made 
by that commander is hostile to that subordinate.’ The com- 
mander has not changed, but the subordinate’s change makes 
it seem as though the commander had changed. The com- 
mander might, indeed, say: “ I was in favor of that officer, but 
now lam against him. I am sorry that I have been com- 
pelled by his action to change my attitude toward him.” God 
never changes, and if we will be true to him, he will never 
even seem to change. 

Saul said, ... Blessed be thou of the Lord: I have performed 
the commandment of the Lord (v.13). A man is never in kind- 
lier mood than when he is well satisfied with himself. If he 
thinks he has done a good thing, he is ready to smile on 
those about him, and to express his good wishes to them. 
And a man is never more inclined to think well of his own 
course than when he has acted according to his own judgment, 
and conformed his course to his own standard. He who looks 
outside of himself fora rule of action, and recognizes the 
standard which God has uplifted, is sure to see that he has 
not yet come up to that measure of well doing; but if he thinks 
of no higher standard than his own judgment can form, he 
ean look down on that with complacency, and be sure he has 
reached it without half trying. Then is the time for him to 
say to any body and everybody, “ Blessed Le thou of the Lord : 
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I have performed the commandment of the Lord;” and I 
hope you will try to do as well. 

The people spared the best of the sheep and of the oxen, to sacri- 
fice unto the Lord thy God ; and the rest we have utterly destroyed 
(v. 15). There were at least four good points for himself 
which Saul thought to make by this answer to Samuel. He 
had improved on the Lord’s plan of service; the Lord was 
to be the gainer by this change; if there was anything out of 
the way in the proceeding, the people weré really the party 
to blame in the performance; and it was Samuel's God that 
Satil had been doing 80 well by. Physically, Saul is said to 
have been a head and shoulders above common people, but 
morally he seems to have been neck and neck with the rest 
of us. His ways were Very much like our ways, even if no 
one of us has ever been a real king. It is a very common 
thing for us to think that we can improve on God’s plans for 
ourselves and for the world at large. When we réad the 
Bible directions a8 to our duty, we are inelined to take it for 
granted that those directions are not to be followed literally ; 
a changé, in some particulars, is quite as important to God’s 
cause as it is to our interests, 

Behold, to obey ts better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the 
Jat of rams (v. 22). Love is at the basis of true obedience, 
and love has more than a cash value; although this truth is 
not recognized by everybody. A mother would rather have 
her son lovingly obedient to her than to have him devote a 
large share of his spending-money to attractive presents for 
her while continuing in disobedience to her loving requests 
of him. Any true wife would rather have her husband’s 
love than a fair share of his income. The loving spirit which 
prompts to conformity to duty in any sphere, will prompt 
also to gifts when they are in order; but if one must choose 
between gifts without love and love without gifts, the true 
heart will say that love is better than gifts, obedience better 
than sacrifice, man-ward and God-ward. 

For rebellion is as the sin of witcheraft, and stubbornness is as 
idolatry and teraphim (v. 23). - Saul was down on witehoraft 
and idolatry ; but he was not exact in obeying God’s com- 
mandments. And most of us have Saul’s way of making 
distinctions in evil, which God does not recognize. Our 
measures of comparative sins are often very different from 
God’s measures. As 4 rule, we count offetises against our 
fellow-man as far more reprehensible than offenses against 
Ged. To break man’s laws is disgraceful; but to break 
God’s laws (laws which man hasn’t endorsed by a formal 
statute) is quite a minor matter. A man who is known to 
have robbed his fellow-man is looked at with abhorrence 
(wtless he has done the thing by wholesale, or has been the 
leader of a great gang); but a man who is prayerless, or 
profane, isn’t likely to lose social standing on that account. 
That is owr way of looking at such matters; but that ié not 
God’s way of looking at them. God puts all sins together, 
and says that the man who wilfully disobeys him in one 
thing is likely to disobey him in another thing; or, at all 
events, a man shows as bad a spirit in one form of dis- 
obedience as in another. Thus, faith in Jesus Christ is com- 
manded asa duty. And obedience to Christ is essential as a 
proof of faith in him. He who fails in trusting and serving 
Christ, fails in obedience to God; and God counts such dis- 
obedience a crime as great as any of the offenses for which a 
man would be iniprisoned by a human government. 

Because thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, he hath aleo 
rejected thee from being king. A man’s station doesn’t shield 
him from the consequences of his disobedience, if he decides 
to follow his ideas of propriety and expediency, instead of 
following God’s directions. The fact that he is uplifted 
before’ others as a representative of God’s cause, or as a 
leader of God’s people, doesn’t deter God from visiting upon 
him the legitimate consequences of sin. God is never afraid 
for his own cause, through letting a prominent man fall, 
when that man has let go of God’s hand that upheld him. 
And he who thinks to help God’s cause by disobedience will 
find, sooner or later, that he has made a wreck of himself, 
and has done all the harm he could to the Lord’s cause, 

without giving it any of the help he had hoped to render it. 

Philadelphia. ° 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffier, D. D. 
Saul Rejected, or Excusing and Actusifg himself 


EAD carefully the story of Saul’s reign up to this lesson, 
There was much good in Saul, and, if only he had 
obeyed the voice of Samuel, he would never have come to 
such bitter ends, His first transgression was in the matter of 
the offering of sacrifice, which is told in chapter 13. Had he 
heeded the warning that Samuel then gave him, all might 
have been well. But he was by nature wilful and hasty. 
What principles does the story illustrate? Principles are 
eternal, and we can see them illustrated by the actions of men 
three thousand years ago, just as well as by the last genera- 
tion. Saul was to blame in doing as he did. When he was 
found eut, the best thing for him was to confess, and ask for 
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pardon. But he tried to excuse himself, and to throw the 
blame on others. “The people,” he said, were at fault. This 
was not true, for the tenor of the narrative goes to show that 
he was only too willing to have them act asthey did. To 
talk, then, about “sacrifice,” was to insult the intelligence of 
the aged prophet. Samuel was far too old to be taken in by 
any such pretetises as these. Saul’s excuses only did his case 
injury, and, in the end, he was worse off than if he had held 
his peace, 

This is not the only time in the Bible in which a man has 
done wrong, and then has tried to excuse himself out of the 
responsibility, Adam tried it first, and made a miserable 
fdilure of it. Eve tried it with no better success. Cain seems 
to have made the same effort, in a blundering kind of a way, 
but it was no success. A conspicuous example is that of 
Aaton. When Moses was up in the mount, the people said 
to Aaron, “ Up, make us gods which shall go before us; for 
as for this Moses, we wot not what is become of him.” What 
Aaron should have said was, ‘‘God forbid that I should do 
this great sin.” What he did was to bid the people break off 
their ornaments, and bring them to him, and then he made 
a golden calf around which they were soon dancing. Then, 
when Moses called him to account for his deeds, he excuved 
himself, saying, “ The people are set on mischief.” Further- 
more, he said, “So they gave it [the gold] me: then I cast 
it into the fire, and there came out this calf.” Just as though 
all that Aaron was responsible for was the casting of the gold 
into the fire, while the people, and circumstances, were respon- 
sible for all the rest. In these and all such cases the sin was 
first committed, and then the excuse was sought for. The 
trouble lay, not with the circumstances, but in the heart of 
the-actor. That was wrong, and so all else was wrong, and 
the excuses were sought for to shield the sinner from the 
consequences Of his wrong. 

Men are the same to-day as they were in the times of Aaron 
or of Saul. And boys and girls are like men and women. 
How soon the child learns to throw the blame for its evil 
deeds on its companions! We have only to think ourselves 
back into our childhood to remember how quickly we learned 
this method of escape from our sins. But such excuses do 
not satisfy the conseience any more than they satisfy God, 
The child knows when it is to blame, and excuses are its 
resort only to shield it from suffering. What we need, then, 
is to impress on our classes the utter futility of these excuses, 
Instead of lifting the blame from us, they only fasten the 
responsibility on us more firmly. To excuse ourselves is to 
accuse ourselves. f 

For Saul there was only one way out of this difficulty, 
though there were several ways deeper in. It was the way 
of repentance, and turning from his evil ways. This hus 
never been a favorite way for the natural man, for he loves 
to twist and-turn, and do anything rather than the right 
thing. But if Saul had truly repented, I doubt not God 
would have turned from his anger, just as he did in the case 
of Nineveh. Just so, for us, the only way out of a wrong is 
to turn back. To push ahead, and try and brazen it out, is only 
to get deeper and deeper into trouble. Not excuses, but con- 
fession, are in order when we have sinned. And until the 
confessions come, we are all off the track. The noble thing 
to do is to confess and forsake; the ignoble is excusing or 
secreting the sin. 


Saas-Fee, Switeerland. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


EVIEW the story of the people of Israel asking for a 
king, of Saul’s going to Samuel, and of Saul’s surprixe 
at being called to reign. The scholars can, do doubt, give «ll 
the events from the grief of Samuel at their request to the 
joy of the people at the anointing of their chosen king. 
Samuel's Oounsel.—After Saul was really made king, Samuel 
gathered all the people together, and offered sacrifices to tlie 
Lord, and Samuel made a sort of farewell address to them. 
He reminded them of his long life as their friend and judge, 
of the goodness of the Lord in delivering them when in trouble, 
but that in their ingratitude they had desired a king, and 
then he had set a king over them. He bade them fear the 
Lord and obey his voice, and that if both king and people 
would not disobey his commands the Lord would bless them. 
Then Samuel told the people they should see a strange sigiit 
which the Lord would show them. He reminded them that 
it war the time of wheat harvest, not the rainy season, but a 
time when the sun shone, and not a cloud was in the sky; 
but he said, “ I will call on the Lord, and heshall send thun- 
der and rain to show you your wickedness in asking a king,” 
The people were afraid, for thunder and rain came, and they 
begged Samuel to pray for them. Samuel told them he would 
not cease to pray for them, and would continue to teach them 
the good and the right way. Sv Saul began his reign, people 
and king under the core and counsel of a kind, wite prophet 


whom the Lord honered and trusted. Could an inexperienced 














king or his subjects have asked for more? Saul gathered a 
grand army, and, when he gave orders to blow the trumpet 
through the Jand, they gathered around him, and, in a few 
years, Saul and his armies had gained many victories over 
their enemies. 

The Amalekites,—This was a great wandering tribe of peo- 
ple who lived along the southern border of Palestine. They 
were cruel robbers and murderers, ready to go on plundering 
parties in every direction, and were glad to join any enemies 
that would fight against Israel. They were very rich, and 
ceartied their flocks with them wherever they went. When 
Saul had been king perhaps ten years, Samuel told him that 
the Lord had ordered him to go and fight the Amalekites, to 
utterly destroy all and spare not, to, kill every man, woman, 
and child, and ‘all their cattle. It seems a hard and cruel 
order, but the Lord wanted to use his people to destroy a race 
hopelessly wicked, and they were not to leave an animal 
alive, leat they should feel that the war might add to their 
own wealth. Saul went to battle with his two hundred and 
ten thousand soldiers. Did he utterly destroy every living 
thing as the Lord commanded ? 

The Lord said, Saul hath not Performed my Commandments.— 
The old prophet was at home while the battle raged. He 
had no swift-running couriers or despatches from the seat of 
war, and needed none; for the all-seeing Lord himself came 
with word to him, Troubled, grieved, he heard such words 
as these about Saul, “ He is turned back from following me, 
and hath not performed my commandments.”. It was a long 
night of distress and prayer while Samuel mourned, for he 
knew Saul would be rejected from being king. He decided 
to rise early in the morning and goto Saul. First he went 
to Carmel (use map, and show direction of Saul’s movements), 
but he heard that Saul had been there and set up some monu- 
ment of his victory, and then had gone to Gilgal, where 
Samuel found him not far from the river Jordan, and near 
the city of Jericho. What do you remember about Jericho? 
Would it have been conquered except by strict obedience to 
God’s plan ? 

Saul said, I have Performed the Commandment of the Lord.— 
With looks of smiling pride, Saul met Samuel. ‘ Blessed be 
thou of the Lord,” he said; “I have performed the com- 
mandment of the Lord.” Samuel knew what he had done, 
even the beasts that we call dumb proved that Saul had not 
truly obeyed. What did the Lord bid him do with every ox, 
sheep, camel, and ass? Samuel asked him the meaning of 
the bleating of the sheep and the lowing of oxen that he 
heard. How quickly the proud king showed the eoward, 
putting the blame on some one else! “The people,” he said, 
“spared the best of the sheep and of the oxen, to sacrifice ;” 
then added, as if to please Samuel, “ sacrifice unto the Lord 
thy God ; and the rest we have utterly destroyed.” What had 
Saul done with the king? 

Samuel's Questions.—Samuel reminded Saul of his oyn 
words, When Samuel first told Saul he was chosen to be 
king, what did Saul say about his tribe and his family? How 
many questions can you find in verses 17 to 22 of the lesson,— 
questions which Samuel asked Saul? How did Saul answer? 
Again he said, “I have obeyed,” “and have gone the way 
the Lord sent me.” Half-way obedience is really rebelling 
against God in not wholly doing his will. Saul did go against 
Amualek, but, in his pride and se)f-importance, he brought the 
conquered king Agag to make a show of his greatest prisoner, 
and add glory to his victory. Again he said, “The people 
tock of the spoil to sacrifice unto the Lord thy God in Gil- 
gal.” Saul knew that even if they should offer some sacri- 
fices in their rejuicing, that they meant to keep many of the 
¢attle for their own farms and fields. Of Saul’s punishment, 
and how he was rejected, we shall learn more in other lessons. 

Lowisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


ASTILY draw an outline map of Palestine on the 
H blackboard, which the children should recognize at 
once as “a picture of the promised land.” 

King Saul lived here—indicating Gibeah by a small square; 
and Samuel lived here,—indicating Ramah by a circle. 

Before we hear another word about Saul the king, I must 
tell you of some fierce and wild people called A malekites, who 
lived down here. The teacher passes her hand over the 
southern borders of Palestine. 

We cannot place a-mark to show their homes, for they had 
none, because they were always wandering about, and at night 
slept in tents or out of doors, and never built houses to live in. 

The Israelites were afraid of these people, and no wonder; 
for they were dangerous to have as neighbors, becau-e they 
came into the villages and took without asking everything 
they, wanted, carrying the stolen treasures off to their hiding- 
places in the desert. 

The Israelites had many little villages scattered about this 
Jand,—villuges not at all like ours; for each one had a high 
wall built around it for safety. But, even if the gates had 


been closed all the time, the Israelites were not strong enough 
to keep out the Amalekites. 

All their houses were small and low in those days, having 
in each only one or two rooms, and one or two windows, and 
were built of brick or rough stones, or of mud. 

The Israelites who lived in these tiny houses were mostly 
farmers or shepherds. 

The farmers could never feel sure of getting a harvest, no 
matter how carefully they planted ; for the Amalekites might 
come at any moment and carry it all away. The farmers 
hoped and expected King Saul would help them. 

The shepherds could not guard their sheep from these 
enemies, who came by day or night, as they pleased, and so 
the shepherds, too, looked for help from Saul the king. 

Something must be done at once to put a stop to this trouble. 
Saul the king, with God’s help, would gather his soldiers and 
drive the Amalekites away. 

We do not want to hear of dreadful battles, and we do not 
need to be told that, if the Lord was with Saul, his army 
would gain the victory. 

Our story to-day is not of battle, but of the disobedience of 
the king to God’s command. 

The Amalekites were not poor people; they had what the 
Israelites called great riches, in their cattle, sheep, and camels. 
The Israelites would have liked to own some of these animals. 

God commanded Saul that, even when the Amalekites were 
gone, leaving their rich treasures behind, the king or his sol- 
diers must not have any of the sheep, cattle, or camels, be- 
cause their battle was not for gain,—the soldiers must be 
taught this,—but for the right. 

Saul thought, when he saw all these good things, it would 
be a pity to let them be wasted in the desert. Saul allowed 
his soldiers to take what they wanted, and then began to 
make excuses to himself for his disobedience. Perhaps 
some of you have heard excuses of this kind before for dis- 
obedience. 

When Samuel came to the king, to learn that the troubles 
were over, Saul said to him, “I have performed the com- 
mandment of the Lord.” And Samuel said, “ What meaneth 
then this bleating of the sheep in mine ears, and the lowing 
of the oxen which I hear?” Then Saul began to make all 
his excuses over,again; but they were not good excuses, and 
Samuel had to say sternly, Wherefore then didst thou not 
obey the voice of the Lord? ... Because thou hast rejected 
the word of the Lord, he hath also rejected thee from being 
king.” 

Saul thought that by giving up some of the animals which 
he would like to keep for himself, and calling them an offer- 
ing to the Lord, he would cover up or hide his disobedient 
act. 

Explain briefly the meaning of sacrifice. We know that 
this could not be done. Samuel said solemnly and earnestly 
to Saul words which are it our Bibles, words which taught 
Saul, and must teach us, that obedience must come first, or we 
cannot be good at all,—‘‘ To obey is better than sacrifice.” 

Northampton, Mass. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“CN AUL Came To CARMEL.”’—As the traveler enters Ju- 

dea from the south, having surmounted one bare ter- 
race after another, about ten miles south of Hebron he is 
arrested by a massive square fort of ancient masonry, known 
as Kurmel; that is, Carmel. It must not be confounded 
with the famous Mt. Carmel of Israel, with its consecrated 
memories in Elijah, The name signifies a park, the Greek 
paradisos ; that is, a mingling of open woodland and glades, 
such as Mt. Carmel is, or was a few years ago. Doubtless 
the southerm Carmel had a like claim to beauty in the days 
of David and of Ussiah, who chose it as the site of his model 
farms and vineyards; “for he was an husbandman” (2 Chron, 
26:10). But these are all a vanished memory. War and 
neglect have done their work in the hill country of Judah, 
bare and featureless save for the grim fortress, built for the 
Roman garrison, and afterwards the outpost of the crusading 
king Amalrich, where he withstood the assaults of Saladin. 
Saul would naturally halt at this place on his return from 
the invasion of Amalek, as there is a copious spring, which 
still feeds a large reservoir. 

“He Set aim uP A Piace.”—Literally, a hand; that is, a 
monumental cairn. Such cairns, or beacon-heaps, are still 
universally employed in the East to mark the site of any 
great event, whether battle or treaty of peace, as well as to 
indicate the burial-place of any great herogsaint, or chieftain. 
These cairns are, in fact, the registers of local history in lands 
where literature is scarcely known. ‘“ What means this 
feap?” (which may be centuries old), asks the Bed’ween 
youth of his father, as they ride past. And he tells him that 
there, in times long ago, God gave the victory to his tribe 
over such and such a foe, or that there lie the bones of the 
warrior who won for them such and such a pastorage, or that 
there eternal friendship was piedged with some rival tribe, 
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The tale is never forgotien, and thus history is localized, and 
traditions, more or less authentic, ate attached to the spot for 
centuries, while time would long since have obliterated the 
sculptured stone. 


The College, Durham, England. 
= 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“He Ser nm vp A Prack.”’— Literally, “hand,” or 
“monament.” This same word is used in 2 Samuel 18: 18, 
and in Isaiah 56 : 
5, in the former of 
Absalom’scolumn, 
or monument; in 
the latter, of the 
portion or “ me- 
morial” promised 
to God’s people 
within his house, 
This meaning is 
doubtless connec- 
ted with the an- 
cient custom of 
carving on the 
memorial pillar 
by a grave a hand 
andarm, And the 
use of the hand as 
a memorial has not 
entirely ceased in 
the East. The 
dome of almost 
every Muhamma- 
dan mosk is sur- 
mounted by a 
carved crescent, in 
wood or stone. 
This was formerly 
the arms of the 
Byzantine empire, and was adopted by the Turks on the con 
quest of the Christian power, But at Meshed ‘Aly the place 
of the crescent is taken by a hand over the sanctuary, which 
is supposed to represent the hand of the great ‘Aly himself, 
and to keep the people in remembrance of him. Over Al- 
hambra, also, the palace of the Mo6rish princes in Granada, 
the hand was raised. In a lonely spot among the southern 
highlands of Scotland, the uplands of Galloway, at the back 
of Lochenkit hill, stands a granite obelisk, crowned with a 
granite hand with a finger pointing upward. This, too, isa 
monument of victory; for in this place three men, for love 
of Christ, conquered the fear of death, and passed in triumph 
whither the hand is pointing, released from earth’s sufferings 
by the bloodthirsty Claverhouse and his dragoons. 

“SPARED THE BEst OF THE SHEEP AND OF THE OXEN,.” — 
This was the only booty they could carry off from the dwell- 
ers in that region, the Negeb, or South Country. It has pre- 
served its ancient character from the earliest times to the 
present day, as a tract where nomads and their flocks might 
wander, and for months of the year find sustenance, but offer- 
ing ho attractions to more settled inhabitants. The Amalek- 
ites were there when the spies visited the land (Num. 
13: 29). The instincts of the old desert life asserting them- 
selves, even among the luxuries of the City of Palm-trees, the 
children of the Kenite, Moses’ father-in-law, went up “into 
the wilderness of Judah, which lieth in the south of Arad.” 
These, with the Amalekites, occupied the grazing-lands, as do 
the various tribes of the Bedwy to-day. And in this respect, 
at least, Saul’s attack upon them closely resembles the ghazzu, 
or raid, of the Arab now, that the best of the flocks and herds 
of the vanquished were marched off by the victors. We can 
better understand the atraits to which the survivors of Ama- 
lek were reduced when it is remembered that, like their 
modern successors, they were absolutely dependent upon 
their flocks and herds, during a great part of the year, for 
the bare necessities of life. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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a 
Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 





Votive stele from Carthage, 


For the Teacher 
OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used, 

1, Hau¥ Oseprence (1 Sam. chaps. 13, 14, and 15: 1-9), 
—What exploit of Jonathan’s roused the Philistines against 
the Israelites? What sin did Saul commit in sacrificing? 
Why? Why did God still grant a victory? Why did God 
oftder the total destruction of the Amalekites? How did Saul 
fall short of full obedience here? Why? 

2. ComPLete Resection (vs. 10, 11).—In what ways may 
the word of the Lord have come to Samuel? Where, proba- 
bly? (1 Sam. 26:1.) How does God’s “repenting” differ 
from humeu repentance? Why was Saul’s balf following 
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equivalent to wholly turning back? Why did Samuel grieve 
so greatly? For what things might we well grieve more 
* than we do? 
3S 3. Evasion (vs. 12-15).—What does Samuel’s early rising 
~, show about his character? Where was this Carmel? Why 
g was it folly in Saui to set up this monument? How was Gil- 
gal already notable in Saul’s history? (1 Sam. 11:14, 15; 13: 
12-14.) How do sinners still, like Saul, try to cheat them- 
selves into believing themselves righteous? What is always 
the result when we try to hide our sins from God? (Num. 
32: 23.) Even if it was “the people” that spared the sheep, 
how was Saul still inexcusable? AVhat share would the peo- 
ple have even in the animals sacrificed ? 
4, CONDEMNATION (vs. 16-19).—How would Saul’s for- 
| tunes have been changed if he had remained “little in his 
own sight”? What would be the result if each sinner could 
be made to see just why he disobeys God ? 
5. OBEDIENCE BetreR THAN SACRIFCE (vs, 20-23).—How 
do we sometimes make formaiity take the place of obedience? 
ms What is the effect on our spiritual life? How is stubbornness 
7 like idolatry? What was the secret of Saul’s fall? What 


i are some kingdoms we also may lose by rejecting God’s word? 


7 


For the Superintendent 


{ 

1. How did Saul sin in his war with the Amalekites? 2. 
How did Samuel feel about this? 3. Where did he go to 
meet Saul? 4. How did Saul excuse himself? 5. What was 

> Samuel’s answer? (golden text.) 6. How was Saul punished 
2 for his disobedience? 7. What led Saul into all this trouble? 


Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1, What command had God_.given Saul concerning Amalek ? 
How had Saul treated this command? 3. What excuse 
did Saul make for his disobedience? 4. What isthe best 


: \ service God asks of any one? 5. How did God punish Saul? 

4S@-These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 

. They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 

blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 

for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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¢ Blackboard Hints 

NN By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
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} USELESS IN GOD’S SERVICE. | 
BRAVE 
ABLE SAUL 


DISOBEDIENT 





REJECTED. 





| WHAT GOD WANTS YOU TO DO. 


t NoT— 


as OFFER 16 | 


y BUT: “Enpeavor 1o OBEY. 





ENDEAVOR T0 
YEARN 10 





WILL YOU Do IT? 
“ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 





Tre nion, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


* Hark, sinner, while God from on high.” 
“Oh, turn ye; oh, turn ye.” 
** Behold, a Stranger at the door.” 
“The mistakes of my life are many.” 
t “ Hold fast till I come.” 
“ T know not what awaits me,” 
“ His word a tower.” 
“ The Lord will provide.” 
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Lesson Summary 


RAND opportunity by no means guarantees grand success. 

It merely makes grand success possible. 
portunity. 
cations which the nations of that day desired in their kings. 


He was of gigantic stature, with agility, courage, and executive 
He had his defects and his faults, but 
He. had his ambitions, as had 
the other kings, which would naturally make the manner of 


ability to correspond. 
who has not a share of these ? 


his kingdom like unto theirs. 
of any sovereign of his day. He had opportanity. 


But he had far gore thao any viber king. 


Saul had op- 
In a conspicuous degree he possessed the qualifi- 


Altogether, he was the peer 


Such a coun- 


selor as Samuel was not to be found elsewhere. He was in- 
fallible, for God was his instructor. And God himself was 
specially interested in Saul and in his subjects. They were 
God’s own people, and the heirs of God’s best promises. Such 
guardianship made Saul’s already good opportunity the best 
a sovereign ever had, and all this was his while yet in his 
early prime. 

But all was wrecked,—wrecked by self-reliance which ex- 
cluded God and God's representative, and led Saul on in his 
own way, after the manner of the godless kings of the other 
nations. So other kings, of narrower realms, have made ship- 
wreck in all succeeding ages. 


_—— 


Added Points 


Happy the man who lives so near to God that God’s word 
reaches his ear in every emergency; and happy they who 
have the fellowship of such a man! 

So sadly does sin change man’s relations to God, that he 
who was the best friend and helper became an adversary and 
opponent. 

Seeking to evade God is natural as breathing, but futile as 
an effort to dethrone him. Sooner or later one’s sin will find 
him out, but God knows it from its very inception. 

Plain speaking is the duty of God’s messengers, and the 
due of God's subjects. What the Lord bas said, the world 
needs to know. 

Obedience to God is man’s supreme duty. 

Wrong-doers shall be “ filled with their own devices,” 
they reject God, God will reject them. 


If 











Convention Calendar for 1895 


United States 


New Hampshire, at Laconia... .............cse00 seceseees October 29-31 
Tennessee, at Chattamooga... ..........-.eseee cesses seeees November 5-7 
Oklahoma, at Guthrie... ......... .cccccoee cosseeeee sees NOVember 6, 7 
BERSSOTRE,, BY OUI, iiciecthersvecineices cocpytgserecssithe November 6-8 
District of Columbia, at Washington............... November 11-13 
Southern California, at San Diego...............+0+ November 12-14 
New Jersey (triennial), at Millville................ November 12-14 
Wisconsin, at Fond du Lac......... ....c4see eeeeeseee November 12-14 
Rhode Island, at Providence....... ................. November 15, 16 
Michigan, at Dwtralt, .....0000 sosioe scree dies sdasdebas November 19-21 
Utah, at Ogden.............+. no goseunases November 29 to December 1 
Canada 


Meeting International Lesson Committee, at Montreal..Oct. 29-31 
New Brunswick, at Chatham..................+....... November 18-20 














Demon Possession.* 


TY OTHING more than the ordinary ideas as to the 
power of evil spirits to take possession of human 
beings was held by the late Dr. Nevius when he went to 
China as a missionary. Like others, he was in some- 
thing of a maze as to the stories of such possessions and 
their cure in the New Testament, inclining to the view 
that they constituted an exceptional group of phenomena, 
permitted at that historical crisis for providential ends, 
but without any parallels in our own times. It was 
actual experience to the contrary which caused him to 
shift his point of view. He might, indeed, have lived 
long in China as a missionary, and learned nothing on 
the subject. Such possessions being regarded, generally, 
as a family disgrace, they are kept as secret as possible, 
unless the spirit in possession demands publicity and 
insists upon it. To foreigners, especially, such facts are 
never disclosed willingly. But the native assistants of 
missionaries come into touch with them frequently, and 
find means to deal with them effectively. They promise 
to the families of the sufferers that, if they will lay aside 
all worship of idols, and accept the religion of Jesus, the 
spirits will be cast out by the prayer of faith. A large 
share of the conversions are made in just this way. 
They are, as in the gospel time, the joyful adhesion to 
Jesus of simple and suffering souls, who have learned by 
experience his power to deliver them from their unseen 





* Demon Possession, and Allied Themes: 


Being an Inductive 
Study of Phenomena of Our Own ‘Times. 


By the Rev. John L, 


Nevius, D.D , for forty years a missionary tothe Chineve. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, D.D, secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Mi-ions of the Pre-byterian Church. Wir on 
Index, bibliographical, Liblies!, patholouical, an! gever L 1 'mo, 
pp. x, 482. New York aud Cuicago: Plemiug U1. Reveil Co. 31 0. 
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enemies. The first part of this book and a long appendix 
are taken up with the details of such cases, which come 
from missionaries of several denominatious in China. 
The story of Mr. Kwo, which occupies the second chap- 
ter, is especially striking, and is told as he gave it to 
Mr. Nevius. 

™ The author next takes up the attempts to explain these 
facts, either by sociologists like Tylor, or physiologists 
like Hammond, Griesinger, and Baelz. He discusses 
these in a calm, scientific spirit, showing that they raise 
more questions than they answer, and that their proffered 
explanations are often “ words, words, words,” which do 
not fit the facts. Thus it is assumed that both in gospel 
times and among the lower races people mistook lunacy, 
epilepsy, and other nervous diseases for possession, Dr. 
Nevius shows that both in the gospel and among the 
Chinese these are carefully discriminated. Another al- 
leged explanation is that the appearance of . possession 
results from some excitement which brings the dormant 
lobe of the brain into activity. But this does not explain 
the presence of two, three, four, and even six separate 
voices speaking in character, or the display of a knowl- 
edge which the normal person did not possess. 

From these makers of hypotheses he passes to the 
record given in the Scriptures, showing the wonderful 
correspondence of the occurrences in Galilee in our 
Lord’s time with those in other lands in our own day. 
The Bible offers us an explanation which does explain. 
The men of science beat about the bush, and do not face 
the facts. 

Dr. Nevius feels that his experience, read in the Bible’s 
light, goes far to explain the residuum of fact in the phe- 
nomena of Spiritualism. In a concluding chapter, on 
** The Facts and Literature of the Occult,” Mr. Henry W. 
Rankin, who edits the book, shows to how wide a range 
of reading the subject conducts us. But, long as his list 
is, it is very incomplete. 
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Travels in Three Continents: Europe, Africa, Asia. By J. M. 
Buckley, LL.D. (8vo, illustrated, pp. xviii, 614. New 
York: Hunt & Eaton. $3.50.) 


In Cairo and Jerusalem: An Eastern Note-Book. By Mary 
Thorn Carpenter. (12mo, illustrated, pp. xii, 222. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.50.) 


An Oriental Outing: Being a Narrative of a Cruise along the 
Mediterranean, and of Visits to Historic Cities. By Ed- 
ward S. Wilson, editor of the Ironton (Ohio) Register. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. 294. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts, 
$1.) 


Dr. J. M. Buckley visited his Three Continents in the 
usual Mediterranean trip through Spain and along North 
Africa, Egypt, Palestine, and the Levant. In his preface, 
the author points out that each traveler “‘sees what he 
takes with him,” and this volume, beautifully printed, is 
a record of his owh emotions and impressions, These 
are as familiar as the scenes they describe, both being set 
forth with great frankness, as well as the addition of in- 
formation, also from familiar sources. The photographs 
used as illustrations are well reproduced and printed. 
Miss Carpenter has had experience in book-making, 
having written A Girl’s Winter in India. She is a good 
though lightobserver. She writes in an interesting fash- 
ion, and her pictures of life in Cairo and up the Nile, to 
which three-quarters of the book is devoted, are fresh and 
entertaining. The book has no marked characteristics, 
but it will be read by many when weightier works will 
be passed by. The view taken is always very feminine, 
and as Miss Carpenter limits herself to the surface which 
she saw, the book is reasonably accurate. The illus- 
trations from processed photographs cover a wide but 
familiar range. Mr. Wilson has written the traveler's 
book on the traveler’s route without ostentation, and his 
letters, now that they are gathered in a neat volume, will 
doubtless interest those who found them interestiag in 
the Ironton (Ohio) Register. 
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The Humour of Ireland, Selected, with Introduction, Bio- 
raphical Index, and Notes, by D.J.O’Donoghue. The 
illustrations by Oliver Paque. (12mo, pp. 434. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 


Five volumes of the Humor of the Nations series, on 
French, German, Italian, American, and Dutch humor, 
have preceded Mr. O’Donoghue’s book. The author 
must have been embarrassed by the abundance of the 
materials from which he had to choose, for it would be 
no difficult task to compile a second volume, nearly or 
quite as good, from what he has omitted. Yet his selec- 
tion is excellent, although some readers might fairly 
object to the praises of whisky holding so prominent a 
place. Irish fun has a rollicking character, it is true, 
but it never has needed alcohol as its stimulant, as any 
one knows who has met the peasantry in the roads 


aud fiers. I. is inueed remaraavie, as Mr. O Donoghue 



























notices, that the people have kept so light 
a heart under such depressing circum- 
stances. It is also noteworthy that a peo- 
ple so devoted to their church will poke 
fun so freely at its saints in both prose 
and verse. One misses the names of Jane 
Balfour and Graves from the list of writers, 
and some great popular favorites, such as 
“ The Wedding o’ Ballyporeen,” from the 
selections, 








A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times és given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discownt of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have sucha 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see fowrteenth page. 





* Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 
throat irritations caused by cold or use of the 
voice. The genuine sold only in boxes. 





Food for the tired brain. Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. It furnishes building material 
for brain and nerves (the phosphates) and 
imparts renewed strength. 








Special Notices 





A md of facts is woith Oeeans of theories, 
—, —— are successfully a. on the Gail 
pode Fufane 2 Condensed Milk than upon any 
ote r F food. “aint ane isa x eo pamphiet for 
your address to the New York Con- 

pon vad Slike Company, New York 





New Christmas Music 


Joy to the ores Responsive and musical. Ar- 
ranged by J. R. Miller. 

Joyous Day. A responsive Christmas service. Com- 
piled by Frank L. Armstrong. 

Story of the Christ. In song, recitation, and read- 
ing. Words by Ida L. Reed, music by J. H. 
Meredith. 

Hugg’s Greeting. Responsive and musical. By 

Geo. C. Hugg. 


Prince of Peace. An original service. 
Mack and J. Lincoln Hall. 

The Greatest Gift. Responsive and musical. By 
Hall and Mack. 

The Call of Christmas. A prumpet call to Christian 
duties. Prepared by E. S. Lorenz 

Chiming Bellis of Christmas-Tide. By Marion West. 

The Christmas Story told Anew. New primary 
service. By Miss Vella and Mrs. Atwood. 

Christmas Crowns. A setvice of Christmas adora- 
tion. By Cutler, Gabriel, Ogden, Parks, Tenney, 
Nelson, and Lorenz. 

Shepherds of Bethlehem. Responsive and musical. 

Hood’s Christmas Annual, No. 17. All carols. 

Caristmas Carols. Selected from the Hymnal for 
schools. Edited by Charles Taylor Ives. 

43~ Prices of each of the above, $4 per 100; 5 cents 

per copy. A samp.e of each of the 13 
mailed fot 60 cents, postpaid. 


By Irvin H. 


Santa Claus and Uncle Sam. A merry Christmas 
cantata. Text by Harriet D. Castle, music by 
J. A. Parks. 43 pages. 8vo0. 30 cepts a copy; 
$3 per dozen, postpaid. 

The Eriges of Peace. A sacred cantata. 
E. L. Ashford, hymns by E 
octavo. 56 pages. 


By Mrs. 

R. Latta, Large 

Price, 35 cents per copy ; $3.50 
per dozen, postpaid. (Carols for the Sunday-school 
published separately. Price, 5 cents each; 30 
cents per dozen, postpaid.) 

In addition to the above we keep everything in the how f 


of Christmas music, no matter by whom published. 
Don't scatter your orders. 


WARD & DRUMMOND 
sites Pifth Avenue. 


Christmas Music 


“The BIRTHDAY of the KING” 
A festival service, of recitation, scripturé, and song, 
for Christmas-tide, by W. L. Mason. Price, 5cts. each, 
postpaid ; $4 per 100, by express, not prepaid. 


The BEACON LIGHT 


A new service, not so elaborate, contains many 
unique features, designed to be used in connection 
with our Lighthouse box or otherwise, by W. L. 
Mason. Price, 5 cts. each, postpaid ; #2 per 10, by ex- 
press, not prepaid. 

Also five other services by Mr. Mason. Send 10 cts. 
ahd receive the above two and descripticns of the 
others. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
1a2 Nassau Street; New York 


New York veus Sev. | 








SOCIABLES 





BY MRS. LYMAN ABBOTT 


How far a church should develop its 
social side, and the best methods topursue. 


Two of forty features 
in the November % 


IDEAS FOR CHURCH 


\ 
Three new suggestions by experi- 
enced projectors of church festivals. 


TEN CENTS ON ALL NEWSSTANDS 
ONE DOLLAR FOR A WHOLE YEAR 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 























You will Choose 


Your S. S. Helps for 1896 | 





and over that are now using the WESTMINSTER 7eacher, Quarter/ics, 

Lesson Leaves, Question Leaf, Cards, and lilystrated Papers, you will 

find it to your best interest to examine these Sunday-school helps. 

Sample copies will be cheerfully sent to any one asking for 
Please address 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 


1334 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


i i i 


& In case your teachers and scholars are not among the million 
} them. 
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“GENUINE OXFORD" TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


With New Helps, Ma 
and Ilinstrations. 
The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 


Containing many new features 
not found in other Teachers’ 
Ribles. At prices from $1.50 to 
$20.00. Send for Catalog, 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 33 East 17th St..N.¥. 


Bares’ Galleries Pei farcroome 


No. 616 CHESTNUT STREET, PuILsaDELPRtA. 
| Pictures and pieture frames. 
SENT FR 


‘WoUAy GATALOGUE s: SERRE 


BOOKG, BOOKLETS, CARDS, MUGBIC, &c. 
AT LIBERAL DISCOUNT PRICES. 
WILBUR B. KETCHAN, Publisher, 2 Cooper Union, 5... 
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Never again will there be another Speci 


tionary and encyclopedia of the world’s knowled 
on October 31, but thousands of people in all walks of life have r 


raas. After careful consideration, we have decided to 
"his is done simply and only as a means of advertisin 


on. 
We do not expect to make money by this offer, as the very low price on extremely liberal terms little 
more than pays for paper, printing, and binding ; but the tremendous amount of talk created will help to ad- 
verrise this most modern and up-to-date home reference library. 
justice ; it is its own most eloquent advocate. Recently adopted by the schools of St. Louis, Mo., and many 
other cities, in preference to all other dictionaries and encyclopedias. It is equal to a college education. 


@FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT NOTHING COULD BE BETTER-~@ 


Your pastor, teacher, friend, parents, or your children, will appreciate this great work beyond expression. 
No business or professional man, teacher, student, 


It will last a lifetime, and always give satisfaction. 
mechanic, housewife, or any other person who wishes 


the laudable enterprise of self-education, can afford to allow this rare opportunity to pass without careful 
investigation. Understand, this great work embodiesall the features of a complete 


encyclopedia. The new and entirely up-to-the-times 


Encyclopedic Dictionary 


is now offered-all readers of this paper at the rate of 7 cents per day, in monthly payments of $2 each, 
‘This is but little more than one-third the regular price. 


until the sum of 616 is paid. 


‘This greatest of all 


d 


Dr. Robt. Hunter, A.M., F.G.S., Professors Huxley, Morris, 


assisted by scores of other specialists 


Lee 


-_—— a Ow. 


- mel” —_— 
SF 


War dh uae 
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The above isan exact reproduciionof THE ENCYCLO 
massive volumes in a handsome case of polished wood, 





1 
its origi 

It is a Thorough Encyclo 
agriculture, physics, , 

It isa Superb 


pedia of 
Jibrary Book 


It is better t 
words and 2,126 pages; the latest Webster contains but 
but a little over 200,000 words and 2,318 pages ; and ever 
$60 to $100. Encyclopedias of various kinds sel! for 850 t 
ARY, containing 5.557 pages, over 3,000 illustrations 


words, 50,000 encyclopedic subjects, and is the accepted authority of the English language. 


Nine Opinions—Thousands More Equally Good 


The Encyclopedic Dictionaries ordered for use in 
the public sctiools are giving excellent satisfaction. 
After an exhaustive examination of all the leading 
dictionaries, yours was selected in preference to an 
other. As an unabridged dictionary, your wor 
leaves nothing to be desired; and the profusion of 
enevclupedic matter, terse, yet comprehensive, cover- 
ing thousands of important topics, saves many & long 
search through the more cumbersome encyclopedias. 
—Elmer E. Lacey. Chivirman Course of Study Com., 
St. Louis Board of Education. 

I have Webster, Worcester, and the Century, and 
for encyclopedias I have the Britannica and apple. 
ton’s. The Encyclopzxdic Dictionary is a magnificent 
substitute for all of them.—J. HM, Atw 
Attorney-at-Law, Leavenworth, Kan. 


eee reference library. 
fork 


Serves the purpose of a com 
—Christian Herald, New 


ictionaries and encyclopedias was edited by such world-renowned scholars as 


Herrtage, Estoclet, Williams, etc., 
ranches of knowledge. 


ome? 2-9 > 0 0 0 
sn haw gaeltee/ ER a - 





Weight about 40 pounds. 


Over $750,000 Required to Produce this Magnificent Self-Educator 


tis a Complete Dictionary of the English language. 
n, history, development, etymology, pronunciation, and various meanings. 

anatomy, botany, chemistry, zodlogy, geology, art, music, 
hilosophy, mechanics, history. mythology, biblical knowledge, etc. 

. substantially bound, printed from new plates 
op heavy white paper, and illustrated with thousands of new pictures made espec:ally 
an allother dictionaries, bec 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


YOUR LAST CHANCE! » 


Positively Limited to December 24 


al Offer made of this great standard dic- 

ge. We fully intended to advance the price 

1 an ext of time until ‘Christ- 

al offer until the above date. 
storehouse of info 





continue our * 
g this wonderfu 


No advertisement can do the work 


to keep abreast of the times, or who is interested in 


ictionary and athorough 


b 


in various 

Don’t forget 
this special of- 
fer holds good 
only until 
Christmas Eve, 
at which time 
the price will be 
advanced to $42 | 
to $70 per set, | 
and absolutely | 
no deviation. 
from these 
prices will be 
made. It is not 
for sale in book- | 
y stores, and can | 
only be obtain- | 
ed from us or 
our authorized 
tour represengatives 


fa 





P#DIC DICTIONARY. 


Every word is exhaustively treated as to 


in large, clear type, 
tor this work. 

ause the latest edition of Worcester contains but 116,000 
140,000 words and 2,011 pages ; the Standard contains 
1 The Century contains but 225,000 words, and sells for 
»$200. This great ENC YCLOP ZDIC DICTION- 
ound in four hagdsome volumes, has over 250,000 


Tt is the greatest time-saver among all my books 
of reference. There is no other work of many times 
its size and cost that can for a moment compare with 
it.—Rev.S. W. Miller, D.D., Saltsburg, Pa. 





In all respects a work that every student and home 
should possess.—Gov. Geo. T. Werts of N. J. 

The Encyclopedic Dictionary opens the dictionary 
war which may involve the Century, the Standard, 
and the International.—_New York World. 

Tt forms a perfect treasury of knowledge, and serves 
the purposes of an encyclopedia as well as a diction- 
ary. Send five more sets.—_Bev. George Patter- 
son, D.D., New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. 


A marvel of condensation—a boon to every student. | 


—Rev. Oliver Crane, D.D.. LL.D., Boston. 


Extensive in information, unimpeachable in accu- 
racy.—Puabliec Ledger, Philadelphia. 


Books guaranteed as represented or money refunded if returned within ten days 


HOW TO GET THIS GREAT WORK.—Se 
the entire four handsome volumes will be forwarded. 
until the sum of $i6 is paid. Understand, the whole 
you have the use of them while paying the balance at 


) charges must 
AGENTS 
WANTED 


Pamphlet of 80 specimen pages free 





bank in Philadelphia. Add 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 234 S. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 





PELOUBET | 


Select Notes | 


On the International S. S. Lessons for 1896 


The volume for next year will be made | 
articularly attractive by eight splendid 
em original illustrations from photo- | 

graphs secured this spring in Palestine. 
Now ready for mailing. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 


WORLD-WIDE 


D. 648 pages over 

300 illustrations. AGENTS 

WANTED. Act quick. secure 
Best 


Boston, Mass. 


from the beginning and in 


territory chance ever EN AN VOR 


CHRISTMAS vIFT. Begin Now to secure the holiday 
orders. Distance no hindrance, we pay freight. Give 
credit, exciusive territory. Send for extra terms. 
GILL¥ESPIR, METZeaR, & KELLEY; 
Broad Strect. Philadelphia, Pa., Dept 


639 >. T 


ye paid by purchaser. 
may deduct 10 per cent, and send $14.40. 
the account if purchased on easy terms. 
ress, 


2% Bromfield Street, | 


thestory oftheY.P.S.C.E. | 


all lands, by Rev. Francrs | 


nd $2 by post-office order, express order, or check, and 
Every month thereafter send $2, inthe same manner, 
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FAMED EVERYWHERE FOR “ STYLE ” 


The Stevens Cloaks 


They’re not like other cloaks—they lend the wearer a distinctive grace. With a 
Stevens Cloak you always feel well dressed. We do very much the largest mail- 
order cloak business of any house in America. 


Three of our Unmatchable $7.50 Jackets 


No. 309. No. 408. No. 313. 
No. 309. Black fancy Boucle jacket, silk serge half lined, worth $12.50, only $7.50. 
No. 408. Brown mixed fancy cloth jacket; a real beauty. Price only $7.50. 
No. 313. Extra fine heavy all-wool black Chinchilla, worth $15, only $7.50. 
Our catalog—sent free—tells of scores of other beautiful garments at $5 to $7.50. 


Three of our Unmatchable $10 Jackets 





No. 319. 


No. 416. 

No. 319. Rich black Boucle jacket, a beauty at $16.50. 
No. 416. Fancy Scotch brown mixed. 
No. 320. Extra fine black Beaver. 


No. 320. 
Price only $10. 
Inlaid velvet collar. Very nobby, only $10. 
Very stylish. Worth $16.50, for only $10. 


See our catalog for a hundred other unmatchable garments at $10 and up. 
Write for our Catalog 
Money cheerfully refunded if you 
Just as our prices more than please, so do these matchless garments fit. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., ili-115 State St., Chicago 


We distribute over $1,000 annually among our customers. 
at once; or order one of the above garments. 
wish it. 


set of 4 volumes is sent when the first $2 is paid; thus | 


the rate of 7 cemts per day. A/! freight or express | 
plete set, | 
keeping | 


Any one wishing to pay cash for the com 

‘Lhis allowance is practically the cost of 

We refer to any commercial ency, or any 
(Mention this paper.) 


on receipt of 6 cents to pay postage 


Wall | 
-- Roll 


Not like any 
other ever 
published 


Every 
Mother 


Would have one 
ifshe could see it. 
The front cover 
is beautifully 
lithographed 
and the contents 
of 3% ges con- 
sist o reful'y 
selected poems 
and Scripture 
passages 
led by Eliza- 
eth C. Matthews 
and printed i 
large type, to be 
ea-ily read from 
It has no dete figures, and so 
is alway™ good for any day, and lasts a lifetime 
Price. delivered, 7 ents 
A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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any part of the room 


com- | 





$ Che International Lessons 
for 1896 


T ODD moments, when the Bible or lesson paper is not 
within reach, it is worth something to a busy teacher to 
have the next Sunday’s lesson right at hand. 

Twenty-five cents buys a beautiful little book, bound in fine 
cloth, containing all the lessons of the International series for 
1896 in both Common and Revised Versions, the golden texts, 
and fifty-two blank pages for notes. 









Five or mére copies, 20 
cents each. 
Fifty cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with 


oC 
> 


‘id edges. Five or more copies, 40 cents each. 
The book is just right for the vest-pocket (42% inches), 
printed on thin, tough paper, and strongly bound,—in fact, made 


throughout for every-day use. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOOD P9G9 09699 O690 6458 SIO PPHOSOENO FE 544 SO 9 GOS TF0EOOO 
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THE SUNDAY. SCHOOL TIMES 


=HOME 





QUEEN 


| Ceri FOR 


On TRIAL oy O* 


Tens of thousands of dollars are being ex- 
pended to beautify this favorite magazine. 
Among the distinguished authors now writ- 
ing for it are 











Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Gertrude Christian Fosdick, 
Grace King, 

Robt. V. C. Meyers, 











Read the “DIARY OF A BUSY WOMAN.” 


In no other paper can housekeepers find so many handy helps, or young 
ladies so much entertainment as in the Home Queen. 


Address the 


HOME QUEEN, 1210-1222 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. 
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pe with eupplement of 
recitations, motion songs Pon, 
and dialogues for children. , 
5c.; 50c, pet dozen, post- paid; or) 
pe : 


r 100 post-paid, 
ania 





S. Claus’ Arrival. Ga- 
briel’s test Cantata for Sunday- 
Schools. Briel “Bet music and beauti- 
fu ne cts, §3.00 per dozen, 
not ° » 
is, No. 2 16-page collection 
of new songs by ae Gabriel, the Fillmores and 
others. Pricé, 5c., 65 r dozen. post-paid. 
Christmas Récitations, No.?. A collection 
of cntaieal on and selected recitations for children of 
all sizes, with dialogues, lic 
The Call of Re ” A short drama for 11 or 


more young people. Suitable for part of a Christmas 

entertainment. Oriental scenes and dialogue, l0c. 
ing @er their Flocks, 

other fine new Anthems, 10 cts. each, 

mM ristmas 


chi himes, and other Quartets 


and 


erry 
for fomale, vgiers 15 cts 
Star of 
male voices, © = 

A Concert Exercise for 
Wfetteodhn Ol arena New. 


Mi 
Sunday- bole, 


Price, 5¢., S0c. S, jozen, post-pa | 
The above a ali new. Our carjeteee = music is | 
unsurpassed. Wesupply every need desc rip- 


tive Catalogue sept on application. A sample of our 
monthly Musical Messenger sent free. 


Fillmore Bros. *o Yo"t.Si2"t, Si, Cincinnati, 0. 











The Westminster 


witn Sabbath-School Blackboard 
a Manual 
The Superintendent’s Assistant 


Price, 75 cents & quarter ; @3a year. Size, 4 by 3 feet, 
a@ separate sheet for each Sunday. Send for a sample 


sheet to 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER 
Business Superintendent 
Presbyterian Board 1334 Chestnut Street 


of Publication and Philadelphia, Pa. 


___ Sabbath- School Work. 


The Wise Men 


A_new C nrlimae Sundav-scbool concert exercise, 
My, Berton H. WIxs_ow, with all new music. Sam- 
@ copies, 5 rents each ; 4 per 190. 


W. A. WILDE & CO. * omen: heaur™* 








the Morning, and other Quartets for | 
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O’Neill’s 


Importers and Retailers 





z 


SIXTH AVENUE 
2oth to 21st Street 
NEW YORK 





FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, CLOAKS, COS- 
TUMES, FANCY GOODS, CHINA, 
GLASSWARE, Etc. 





1°) fe) fe) 

SHOPPING BY MAIL isa pleasure when you deal with a reliable 
house. We make a specialty of Mail Order Business, sending 
goods to all parts of the world, guaranteeing perfect satisfaction 
to the consumer or refunding the money. 


Send for Our Catalogue 


We publish semi-annually (April rst and Sept. rst), and mail free to out-of-town residents, a 
handsome catalogue, illustrating and describing the many lines of goods to be found in “ Tue Bic 
Srore,”’ and giving much valuable information regarding the purchase of goods by mail. Send for 
it, it will interest you. 


° ° 


a ALL PURCHASES delivered by express free of charge at any 
point within 100 miles of New York City. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street, N. Y. 
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Christmas}| 500 Given Away 


@ SERVICES and CANTATAS, for To introduce quickly our new Gospel Song Book 


the 8.8. A116 page catalogue de- ¢ 6é Gospel Voices 99 


scribing ome sent free to any ad- 
We will GIVE away FIVE HUNDRED COPIES 


yo are application to GEO. F. ROSCHE & OO., 
HICAGO, 940 W. Madison st FE W YORK, 44 E. 234 st 
To any Sunday-school superititendent, Christian 
worker, or singer, who will send us eight two-cent 
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AICHILDREN’s 
ANNIVERSARY SERVICE. 


Our Church Home. 





By Miss Bertha F. Vella and Miss Julie H. Johnston. | Suontbe ©, Poy + el meoy g  Tet Pete 
Send two 2-cent stamps for sample copy. shape Ay my = raph cover. water 
C . 
R. R. McCaBe Co., 166 8. Clinton Street, Chicago. » > 4 soul-stirring, and heatt-melting gospel melody. 
*\Y"RYBOPY'S HAND-BOOK of ELEC. Order atonce. Not more than two will be sent any 
“4 TRICITY, by Edw. Trevert, 50 i:Lvstma- | De. Address, 
TIONS’. '5O Pae@rs. Al! about electric bells, pottertans 


Southwestern Publishing House 


dvnamos, motors, rajlways, 52 uBe oc P 
208 N. College St., 


\ 2 cents. BUBIER PUB | Lyen, "| 


Nashville, Tena. 





Jack Benson’s Loe; 


Or, Afloat with the Flag in ’61 
By Charles Ledyard Norton 
281 pp. WWiustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 

“ An unusually interesting historical story,” 
—Religious Telescope, Dayton, O. “A story that 
will arouse the loyal impulses of every Ameri- 
ean boy and girl,”—TZhe Press, Phila “ An 
unusually interesting historical story.”—Bos- 
ton Budget. ‘ Will benefit any boy who reads 
it.”’— Boston Journal, 


FOREMAN JENNIE 


A Young Woman of Business 
A Christian Endeavor Story.... 
By Amos R. Wells 
Editor of The Golden Rule 
286 pp. Wlustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 
“Tt is a delightful story.”— The Advance, 
Chicago. “It is full of action.”—The Stand- 
ard, Chicago. “A story of decided merit.”— 
The Epworth Heraid, Chicago. 
Send for our illustrated catalog of new books, 


W. A. WILDE & CO. 
25 Bromfield Street. Boston, Mass. 
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ke, what PLANO PLAYERS, SINGERS and those interested in 


usical Matters, will re- L VISITOR, 


ctive in ego | for the 
&@ Monthly Magazine devoted to the ICAL of 


“~™' MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. = 


82 Page each issue containing practica) ons from 
prominent ghee writers, | Gicteelpas of methods, 
poems, and 





-" 


oe VOCAL AND PIANO MUSIC *& 


the November writers and composers. There will be Su ame 
1 the and Brctmber numbers, containin, 
shentving and Christmas raat 
music asa fegules feature of the Magazine has 
+h will be ements. 5 by Vv + a 
nds. yecription $1.50 +~% 
wri re ste at 


copeygeene Te The: _ henamne as to class of m 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


The Holy Child, Service by the Rev. Ropert 
LOWRY, most popular of the series, 16 pages. 
#4 per 100; 6 cents each, if by mail. 

The Feast of Lights. By Mrs. W. F. CRarrsand 
H. P. MaIn. A new service fot primary classes, 
very pretty and effective, printed in colors. ocents. 

Christmas Annual, No. 26. Seven new carols, 
by popular wWriters.......... 4 cents, 

Selected Carola from previt ious issue, by best 
a sway 1) carols in @ach number. No. 1,5 eta§ 

0. 2, 8 cts. No. 8, 5 cts.; No. 4, 5 cta. 

Recitations for Christmas Time, No. 6, 
Eight pages of appropriate poetry and prose...4 cts, 

St. Nicholas’ Visit to the Sehool. Most de 
sirable of the popular cantatas by Dr. W. H. 
DOANE. 30 cents, by mall. 





SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co. 
76 Kast 0th 8,, New York. 


« 215 Wabash A ve., Chicago, 


SHEPHERDS OF ESETHLEHEM. 
GOLDEN BELLS. 
CARISTMAS SUNBEAMS. 
CGAHRISTMAS JOY. 


The above ate our newest Christmas § 
Services, containing Music, Recitations, § 
Responsive Readings, etc.—each a Gems 
Price, & cts each, 52 cts per doz., mailed, 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 


ae) Bae 





tiie J J. Hoo 0 WM —f: 
wae tee ot 
XMAS Fataei neat 

0 choot Hnterkn so John Bt, A 


SAMPLES Christmas Anthems 
and Sundéy-school Concert 
Tue Ecuo Music Co, 


Exercises 


, La Fayetie, Ind. FREE 
AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








eT ke a , ae $500,000.00 
Reserve for mee and all 

J ee 1,716,750.47 
Surplus over ail Liabilities,............. 178,888-75 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1898. 
$2,395,606.22. 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT. Vice-President, 
wae PATER die fee ot ome 
DIRECTORS : 


Thos. H,, Montgomer 
Israel Morris vs 





Pemberton 8. ‘Hutchinson 
Alexander Biddle, EAward Beale 
Jobn 8. Gerhard. 
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The Sunday School Tims 


Philadelphia, November 2, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter,” 


| 
| 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 








Terms of Subscription, 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 


ers, These rates include postage: 
One Copy, One Vear.............ssespescecoressesee coneeeee H1.50 
One copy, five years, full paymént in advance.. 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 & year, or $1.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with «&s many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SO cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, aud 
package to one address, at fifty cents e 

The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-offi 
others in the same school 
papers will be sent accord 
age clubs at fifty cents 


artly 
sartly ina 
, whenso 


ce, an 
get theirs from another, the 
ngly. Thisapplies to — 
3 that 
large packages may be divided into smaller packages 
of five or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free coples, for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 


e poerese. 

Additions may be made at any tithe to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as ane ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the penny clyb rate. 

y & portion of the 
geet. may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required, 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& year,can ha.e the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a package toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the oe 
tion, When it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the pubasr ints m. If 
© pockage club subscriber intends to change his or her 

diress for a few weeks only, we will mall an extra 
copy, a8 long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 


er copy, to the exten 


Schools that are open during on 


eek. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
gon than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
POrPMeEM last VEAL WY.........006....cccecrsercererererceeseres 

The paper wiil not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
popere for a club will invariably be discontinued 
atthe expiration of thesubscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


To secure the above rates for two or mure copies, 

@ papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
a package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
eee J be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 

rs. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
, With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, ° 

TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

# the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
managency. Write at once. | 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No. @ Furnace St.. ROCHESTER, NW. ¥. 
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Ask your Stationer for them 


- BOSTON LINEN, 
The Leading { BOSTON BOND, 


» Writing Papers | and BUNKER HILL 


Complete samples for 4 cents, if not obtain- 
able through your dealer. 
s i Ward C y: 
49 and $1 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 








Young or old 





Money Sayer | ncn‘ 


Print your own cards &c 
18. Press for circulars or 
small newspaper. Cata- | setting easy by 
logue » presses, type full wrinted | 
aper, cards, &c. from | 4%) moat. | 
Y & GO. Meriden, Conn | **Structions. | 


Same asa Press. No Press Required. | 
Bushnell’s Perfect Lerter-Copving Rooks win colden 
opinions. They also make perfect coptes. as very 
MANY thoneand peonle_ know. Stationers sell them. | 


ALVAE 


printing for 
others. Type- 









maker KELSE 
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| consumption, whichis al- 


LL. M’f’r. 106 S, 4th St., Phila, : 





SUN 


on oes pte 


es 


A 


unfortunate 
Cod-liver oil suggests 


THE 


we 





most unfortunate. 

Its best use is before you 
fear consumption; when 
you begin to get thin, weak, 
run down ; then is the pru- 
dent time to begin to take 
care,and the best way to 
take care is to supply the 
system with needed fat and 
strength. Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil, with hypo- 
phosphites, will bring back 

lumpness to those who 
ave lost it, and make 
strength. where raw cod- 


liver oil would be a burden,’ 


A substitute only imitates the original. 
Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, New York. Soc. and $1.00 


SAMPLES FREE from the factories not controlled 
by the Wall Paper Trust, at prices fully 30 per cent 
lower than others. 
WuHitse BLANnkKs, that retail at 10c., 4c. a roll, 
NEw LvstTRes, ” a * tea, 7c” * 


EMBOSSED GOLDS, *' e 35e., lic. ** 
OTHER GRADES AND BORDERS as Low. 


DEALERS py express. and TRa DE DISCOUNT 


KAYSER & ALLMAN, 


Tae LaRerstT WALL PareR CONCERN IN THE U.S, 


932-934 Market Street, 
as Abee bie } PHILADELPHIA. 
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A delicious drink in- 
Stantly made from 


WHITMAN’S 
INSTANTANEOUS | 
CHOCOLATE. 


Perfect in flavor and 
quality. Put up in ¢ 
poane and half-pound 
tins. 


( 
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SCHOOL TIMES. 


















When a recipe calls for 
a cupful of lard or but- 
ter, use two-thirds of a 
cupful of Cottolene—the 
new vegetable shorten- 
ing—instead. It im- 
proves your health, saves 
your money—a lesson in 
economy, too, Genuine 


Cottolene 


is sold everywhere in 
tins, with trade marks— 
“Cottolene” and steer’s 
head in cotton-plant 


wreath—on every tin. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 

San Framcisco, Montreal. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
Its meritsasa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers, Your 
grocer eught to have iton sale. Ask him for it, 


| D, S. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 





Timely Warning. 


The great success of 







many misleading 


facturers of pure 


of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 


the chocolate preparations of 


the. house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 


and unscrupulous imitations 
Walter 


and high-grade Cocoas and 


Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 

used in their manufactures. 

‘4 =.Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s gocds. 


WALTER BAKER & CO,, Limited, 


__ DORCHESTER, MASS. 











* 


INONE SUC 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. 


Be sure you get the Nome Such—avoi i:nitations. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 








For sale by all Grocers. 













Misprizing of Observation 
(Editorial in the Journal of Education.) 


NE of the much used and abused 
terms in professional discussion is 
“observation.” The impression widely 
given is that one of the great ends to be 
attained by the schools is the power to 
observe, and observation is defined as “a 
mental process induced by the continued 
action of objects or units of attributes upon 
consciousness.” There is no question but 
that there is great value in the power of 
observing closely, The old-time Indian 
found it highly serviceable, so does the 
Zulu,—even the eagle, the hawk, the crow, 
the hound, and the ant, find it a valuable 
power of mind. ane 

Civilized man has neglected this power 
for obvious reasons. He may have gone 
too far in this neglect. He certainly has 
too much neglected those other powers 
which eliminate the necessity ofthe Indian, 
African, and animal development of the 
power of observation. 

Observation is merely a means to much 
higher ends. The aims in developing 
skill in observation are to give us higher 
appreciation, to make us masters of mate- 
rials and forces, to develop mental strength, 
elasticity, and facility. 

Observation, for its own sake, may be 
not only a worthless acquirement, but a 
mischievous acquisition, There is no 
question but that this skill kept the In- 
dians a savage people for generations. 
They despised civilized man because he 
lacked their skill, and they rightly attrib- 
uted it to civilization. Brilliancy in ob- 
servation is accountable for much of the 
truancy. Development ofthis power turns 
many a street gamin into a lifelong out- 
law. Most of the professional criminals 
would distance President Eliot, Dr. Rich- 
ard 8, Storrs, Frances E. Willard, or any 
other of the world’s intellectual, religious, 
or moral leaders, in a test of skill in ob- 
servation. 

We, are beginning at. the wrong end, 
physically, economically, intellec‘ually, 
and morally, when we magnify the im- 
portance of observation. Itis an alluring 
theme. It has great fascination, because it 
is so easy to show how neglectful the school, 
the church, and civilization itself, has been 
of this power. 

Observation cannot be unduly magnified 
as a means tothe right ends; that is, each 
class of men has a line of observation in 
which it is well for him to train himself. 
Edison is the world’s great master in one of 
these lines; Francis Murphy, William 
Booth, Corbett, President Harper, in other 
lines, At the great race between Alix and 
Directum at Mystic Park, an old, round- 
shouldered man walked around that track, 
with eagle eye, seeing nothing but thetrack, 
hearing nothing but the echo of the horses’ 
hoofs. He is the great American track 
builder, and be can detect, as no other 
American can, the slightest defect in the 
condition of the track. But he had no eye 
for the grace or strength of movement of 
the queen and king of the turf as they 
sailed over his bit of ideal earth. 

There is positive danger of switching a 
child to the wrong track if.we unduly 
magnify the power of observation into a 
great virtue. Its virtue depends upon its 
adaptation to the individual mind. It may 
be little short of a crime. 

Weare on the wrong track. The throne 
is the purpose. Study the child skilfully 
to know what purpose ought to be devel- 
oped; awaken and strengthen that, and 
there will be no cause for anxiety about 
his development of the power of observa- 
tion. Edison had to be pitched out of a 
baggage car, with all his belongings, to 
shake him from his purpose to be a busi- 
ness man, and he had to be kicked into the 
Detroit River to shake him from his pur- 
| pose to be an editory When the purpose 
| to be an electrician was born, there was no 
trouble about the acquisition of ski} in 
ob-ervation. 

The school should do what it can to 
train in such observation as will give ap- 
preciation of nature, art, science, etc. ; but 
if these should appear in pupils upon 
| whom all your inspiring appeals fall 
comps do not characterize them as 





“chumps,” do not make them feel un- 
_comfortable. One genuine orator, pianist, 
| vocalist, painter, senlptor, inventor, dis- 
| coverer, will do more by coming into a 
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community than “> 99 solid fears of spirit- 
less effort to teach a child to observe 
speakers, singers, etc. Chromos are .as 
effective with many children as the paint- 
ing of a master, a melodeon as a violin, a 
drum as a cornet, a hand-organ as a piano, 
a fake medicine man as Chauncey M. 
Depew; but the school is to detect those 
of whom this is not true, and is to develop 
appreciation along the highest lines for 
each pupil. 


The same principles are to be applied ’ 


in determining the kind of materials and 
forces that the child will seek to master. 
One boy owns up to the fact in school 
that he pro to be a liquor-seller, be- 
cause it will make him so influential as a 
political ward boss. Heis observing men. 
A little attention to that case, directing 


- his observation to a higher kind of influ- 


ence over men, might make him an editor 
or 4 lawyer. 

The universal good from observation is 
to be found in the development of mental 
strength, elasticity, and facility. This, 
too, will differ with different pupils. The 
teacher’s ‘chief mission is to know when 
not to insist upon persistent observation 
because he has discovered that the child is 
getting no appreciable valuable mental 
discipline therefrom. 

In a word, cut-and-dried pedagogics are 
to be shunned. They are too mechanical 
to be of great service to the teacher who 
realizes that his mission is to deal with 
human nature, to develop the individual. 











‘° Velvetéen 


Skirt Bindings 


on our dresses.” 


Send fér samples, &, showing lebele 3 and iy eerie 
tothe S. H. & M. x 699, N City. 


“S.H H.&.M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best- 








Churth Pu Purnishings 


Ladies’ Aid Societies, 


In church work the women are always 
in front. Three-fourths of the churches 
of America would be speedily closed 
without their help. Yet they are often 
puzzled as to what new steps to take to 
make their special work bright and inter- 
esting. We suggest Lantern services. 
Don't be startled! Our Stereopticons are 
perfectly safe, easily operated, and are 
sold to Ladies’ Aid Societies on easy in- 
stalments and slides rented. 


Send for further particulars, and lantern literature, 
and get more light on the subject. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches : 26 Beckman St., New York. 


Boston: 244 Wash St. Cmicaco: 19 La Salle St 
| Ciry (Mo.): * 5 East a | 8 oy gy ope 1564 
San 





ennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA: 


Cisco: 430 Kearny St. enc: 411 Couch St. 





STEREOPTICONS 


The Clergy 
S. S. Superintendents 
Y.M.C.A 







all use the stereopticon, 
Why not you? Write 
for catalog. Mention 
The Sunday School 
a 








0 Duk OTEPEOPTIC ONS 
AYO GIL LANTERNS 


Have NO EQUAL VIEWS OF ALL 
BJCCTS. LOWE > 
SE ND FOR CA 
L. MANASSE” 


8 MADISON =’ CHICAGO | 





| 
| FLAGS AND 58i18CO BROS. oem 
BANNERS: 50nd for illustrated catalog. 


will readily yield to 








TRADE 


o when 
you are obli to say: 
‘‘ Just look at yourself! 
now don’t you com 
into this house unt 
you're clean,’’ temper 
justice with mercy; 
hand him a cake of 
Copco and he will soon 
be out’ of quarantine; 
and notice one thing, 
please ; if he has used 





MARK. 


j soap, the dirt has not stuck to him and been wiped off on 
the towel—it has been washed off in the water. 
Result: Clean boy, clean towel, prompt dinner. 


5 Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS. 














nounce this valuable and unique lesson help. 


thorities on Old Testament history. 


and Bible students generally, the chart will be 





Byington’s Chart of Jewish National History 


To accompany the study of Old Testament history, begun in July in connection with 


the International Sunday-school lessons, the publishers of The Sunday School Times an- 


It is a handsome wall chart in five colors, measuring 6X3% feet, printed on a fine 
grade of heavy map paper, and mounted on a wooden roller. 
by the Rev. E. H. Byington, of Brooklyn, after careful collaboration with prominent au- 


In order to bring it within the reach of Sunday-schools 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The chart has been prepared 


ce ttn th a al Ma hdl 
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shipped, postpaid, to any address, for $1.00. 














If you want a sure relief for 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


pains in the back, side, chest, or 
Porous 
Plaster 


» BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the genuine. 











Church Purnishings 





Our large 24-page a of Or. 
gans, also our new and elegant cat- 
alogue of Pianos, containing 16 pp. 


$159.00 
and up. 


FREE! 


$25.00 
and up. 


Sold on instalments. Hasy payment. 3 days’ trial in your own 
home. We positively guarantee every Organ and Piano 2 years, 


Send for 
P. O. BOX 750 





BEETHOVEN P. & O. CO., 


WASHINCTON, M. J. 





Church Organs. 
Organists and Church Commit- 
tees are invited to examine our 
new Guilmant Model. New 
styles just introduced for 

Lodge and the a Cc a... t- or 


Bent on Shes 


se Hentn e oa 





Boston. 








"EPA prof Pye At 


eee eee uy. 
- SAQCENDORPH’S PATENT SECTIONAL 


| Steel Ceilin gs and 
Side Wall Finish. 


For Churches and Residences, Catalogue, prices and 
estimates, on application to the Sole Manufacturers, 
THE PENS IRON ROOFING & COR. 00., (Ltd.) Philada., Pa. | 

Also makers of Lightning, Fire and Storm-Proof 
Steel Roofing and Siding. Get circulars. 


F ‘ Bucke e Bell Foundry 





extn Church Balls & Chimes. 


est Award at V¥ orid's Fair. 
Price, 


Mia-winter Exp'n. verms, etc., ‘supplied 





A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 
Largest 






SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST., 
on, Mass. 
Bend 5c. stamp for 100- 
ey new 100-page 














GRAND RAPIDOS.MIC/4. 





CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
GEO. DP. SWAN, sficcessor to BAXTER C. SWAB, 
246 South Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best fpr 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N. Y. 





=" THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


‘EP. Purnes. S35 re aril S.. New Work,U.®.A. 











Educational i 











$e tees 0-90-90 O20 


Do not Stammer t 


+ 
. 
? me. pA Hon. John Wanamaker - 
Postmaster-Gen. U. 8.; and Prof. Horatlo ' ©. 
Wood, M.D.,LL.D., and Prof, Harrison Allen, 
M.D.,'U niversity of Pennsvivania. Can refer 
John'D. Wattles & Co., publishers of The Sun- t 
dav School Times. 
— for 54-page pamekle tto the PHILADEL- 
HIA INSTITUTE, 1083 Spring Garden Street, { 
Philade Iphia, Pa. 


ee ee) 





The Leading Conservatory of America 


Cara. Fag.ren, Director. 














ENGINE ERING 


ptt Te apy pore) Muni- 
, Architectural and Mechant- 


sh tite Plumbing, BY MAIL. 


Twenty-seven GHT of study. Reference and 
testimonials furnished. Send for free circular. 
State subject you wish to study. 

The international | Cerreapandence Schools, 


“rer St erry + INSTITUTE and ‘Prat 
foe school amme erers : and "poor welesme.. 
Teachers Wanted ASL Louls, Mo. 0th year. 


"WANTED 5000 MORE BOOK se 


fastest selling 


DARKNESS @ DAVLIGHTic NEWYORK 


Introduction By Rev. Lyman A 


Christian ( Am “ thrilling story ¢ zm of sopue 
“In Hia Name,” alive with intense inte 
, humor and story. Most rt plendity tl file 
and in press. Bishops, M pe at tleht. 
8 , re? Prelgica 


eminent Miowsy - AL, it. 
remiu ' ne 
vings 
Conan, 











ts from 656. wo @108. a month. 
Free Gu my “it Give Credit, Extra Terms, 


ols PUbiiahine Can tan 


Absolutely NOPD Be 
H sy- When you ‘ASW 
Bample cake (large enough for 
family wash) by mail 10 cents, 
Agents wanted everywhere 
Bend for Priee-List of Household Supplies 
eaten thts We eel SROE., | a N. 2nd t 








it. Louis, 
NO 
ME LOR Can Make $40 a. Week 
from now till after Christmas, taking orders for the 
new enila’ & Bible, “ Sacred Picturesand Their Teach- 


ings." 400 beautiful engravings, 20 pages of oil colored 
plates. Special holiday inducements. Exclusive ter- 
ritory. ks on credit. Freights paid. Gold watch 
premiums. A postal card will secure an offer from 
us. Address, K &ystons& Pus. Co., 8th and Locust Sts., 
Pallascipals, Pa. 


T ELIABLE, energetic, and responsible agents 
will be given exclusive territory for the latest, 
not the cheapest, but best, fountain pen ever devised. 
The “ Ultimate.” Small investment necessary, but 
no risk incurred, as goods not sold may be returned, 
FRANKLIN 8. CooLKY, Germantown, Pa. 


AGENTS make big wages, give big value for the 

rice, getting subscribers for The 
Treasury " azine with our Combination Offers 
of Standard Books at cost. 


New 7 0 cents. BE. B. TR 
ew York. 
AGENTS We are running day and night 
to supply the demand for “ Com- 
PEN DIUM,” the greatest seller out. 2 Selarense Sees. 
Agent's outfits ee. Postage, 10 cen 
Birsie Hooves, 51 N. 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“AGENTS WANTED—MEN and WOMEN 


@P-Any wide-awake man or woman can mn a 9399.00 + 


irite for terms and 
EAT, Publisher, 


| month (and more) canvassing for the famous 


OUR. JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD 


By Rev, Francis E. Clark, 
Pres't United Soc. Christian Endeavor, his best 4 most 
ular book. 220 costly engravings. perfect brary brary of art 
and entertainment. and king a 
‘One Agent has sold 800, cube wee. and others from 
to 100 copies & month: all are mating money seve 
more Accnts wan es Now —— time to wor Jor the holi 
ee, no hin inne rwe Pay 
) At men ’ Outfit, Extra Terms, and 1, Give Cre 
— a Wel 





 WOMTMINGTOR & C0. Martiond, Sons. 
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“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” | 
Worry! Hurry! Flurry! are all avoided by the 


"  SAPOLIO! | 


for quick work is not hurried work. 
Are you in a hurry to finish your house-cleaning 
and yet do it well? Then try this method: A | 
@mall bow! of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth | 
and you will do more cleaning than a pail of water 
and three cakes of ordinary soap. No. 33. 


Modern Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress 
are Perfected in 


pits 
Good \A(|))} 


Sense ¥ 
Waist 


For LADIES, 
MISSES, 
CHILDREN. 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS in 


QUALITY, SHAPE & WORKMANSHIP. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps, Clamp Buckle at hip 
for hose support Tape fastened buttons—won't pull 
off. Cord edge button holes—won't wear out, All sizes; 
all shapes; full or slim bust; long or short waist. 

FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 








CENTERPIECE 
BOOK 
Most 


“up to date” book on the sub 
Chapters on Embroidery Stitches, 
| Centerpieces, Doyleys, Ideal Honiton, Lun- 
cheon and Tea Cloths, Cut Work and Table 
Spreads in Denim. Over 70 Engraved 
Illustrations. Instructions for working 
each pattern are so plain that the beginner 
need not hesitate to undertake them. In- 
valuable to every lady who embroiders. 
Sent postpaid to any address for 10c, or 
the names of five ladies interested in 

embroidery and 4c. to cover postage. 


Dre ting 


2 Union St., New 
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The“ LINENE” are the best and most economical 
collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and, being reversible, oue 
collar is equal to two of any other kind, 

They At well, look well, and wear well. A box of gen 
collars or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 

A sample collar and pair of cuffs by mall for six | 
cents. Name style and size. Address, 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
77? Franklin St., New York. 4 Exchange P1., Boston. 4 
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DPEAL SPRING BEDS. Our booklet,“ Wide- 
awake Facts about Sieep,”’i/lustrating and describ- 
ine them, toeether with an up-to-date pocket map of 
your state, sent on receipt of three two-cent i‘; - 2 
FostekR Bros, Mro, (o., 13 Clay St., Utica, N. Y. 
WATCH CHAIN. woven from one’s hair, #1, Price- | 
list . Address, Mrs. J. Gossett, Mf., Babcock, Ind. 











SARGENT'S ORIENTAL COUCH 
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2 page fourteen for subscription rates. 
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Pears’ 


You can 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


You believe in pure food, you buy the best flour, the 
best eggs, the best sugar, yet you have not tried the 
best baking powder unless you have used Cleveland’s. 


(i “ Pure and Sure.” 





eveland’s 


BAKING POWDER. 


But judge for yourself. Try a can. 
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A Thing of Beauty—A Nest for Rest 


There’s nothing in the world that will touch it for unalloyed solid comfort. 
Back changeable to any position, from upright to flat, by occupant. 
Springs all over. Soft as a downy pillow. ‘Twould take a page to 
tell of its merits, ’Tis bran-new. Write for details, 

Teachers, club together ‘and present one 
to your pastor or superintendent. 

Scholars, chip in and remember substan- 
tially your teacher. 


soap that 


has no biting 





NOTE.—We are the world’s leaders in all 
things pertaining to comfort for the sick or well, 
such as reclining, rolling, carrying, or commode 
chairs ; invalid lifts ; teks ; back rests ; bed trays ; 
etc. Also reading appliances, rotary bookcases, 
etc. Write for catalog if you ‘need anything in 
that way. State what you want, quote The 
Sunday School Times, apd address 


Geo. F. Sargent Company, 814 Broadway, New York 


alkali init. 
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3 43° TINNED“@s > 

3 e A simply constructed, and inexpensive labor- and time- saving machine. 3 

emoves every seed without waste. Cafacity—Small size, 1 lb. in 5 minutes ; 
z large size, 1 lb. a minute, At all dealers ( kitchen goods. Write for catalog of ? fill their riders’ hearts 
Smail size, $1 helpful labor-savers—free. 3 ith unalloyed content 

J Large size, $2.50 THE ENTERPRISE MPG. CO., 34 & Dauphin Sts., Phila., Pa. 3 bs y , 
-wTvrvwrvryrYrYrYTyYr,rrrrrrfrrr,fgewrwrerrFfeeewewrereerweensT'tTeT"TTT''''TT'TT-"7**" 
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If -you would know 
all the joys of 9 
cling, now is the 
time. Cool, bracing 
air; hard, smooth, 
dustless roacs, and 
Columbias ready for 
instant delivery. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
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Wooden Handle. Price 75 cents. 


Until the Christy came, bread-knives been made with 
astraightblade, But the wavy seal edge is 
does the work so much easier, that no’ housekeeper, having once 
tried the Christy, would go back to the old style. It®uts hot new 
bread as thin as old ; cuts cake withont crumbs. and meat without 
shreds, It was exhibited at the World's Fair as the model bread- 
knife of the day, Miss‘ orson, Mrs. Ewing, Mrs, Rorer. and other 
eminent authorities, constantly recommend them. Our new ’9 

















model, shown above, is the latest pattern, and has a wooden handle. cumaty ware aad eee ry 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Sent by mail, on receipt of 75 cents. eae HARTFORD, CONN 
5 ° 
CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Box 40,Fremont, 0.  [NHonsark 
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5 Segemamernded experience in practical Sunday-school work 

continually speaks with personal helpfulness through 
The Sunday School Times as through no other medium. 
No one “knows it all.” But certain expert workers 
knowing many highways and byways to the truest suc- 
cess in Sunday-school endeavor give of their best to the 
readers of this paper. They include such skilled workers 
as B. F. Jacobs, D. L. Moody, Bishop Vincent, William 
Reynolds, J. L. Hurlbut, James A. Worden, J. R. Miller, 
E. M. Fergusson, Mrs. W. F. Crafts, Bertha F. Vella, 
and Juliet E. Dimock. Those who miss getting this help 
during 1896 will come short of learning the most valued 
tested methods of modern Sunday-school progress. The 
price—less than one cent a week—is no barrier. See 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustwortht. Shonid, however, an advertisement of a party not havi: g good commercial cvedit be inadvertently inserted, 


the publishers wil) refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 

















